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I average 35,000 miles a year, so economy counts heavily with 
me. I've driven my 1940 Packard (my 53rd car) 17,460 miles in 

6 months, and haven't spent $5.00 on it, except for gas, oil 
and lubrication. Gas mileage is better than on small cars I've 
owned — averaging 17 miles to the gallon. 






















Kalamazoo, Mich. 








The testimonial of Mr. J. W. Hamilton (shown above) is one of scores on file at the Packard Motor Car Company. 


PROOF that Packard upkeep’s low! ; 


THOUSANDS OF OWNERS in every state are acclaiming you that Packard service charges are right in line with 
the 1940 Packard’s amazing thriftiness! Ask any of them those of smaller, “economy” cars. See Packard—today! 
in your locality. Then, study the table below, which shows Compare it with any car for all-around value. 








COMPARISON OF SERVICE CHARGES 


Average Charge 


Type of Service Operation Packard ““Lowest- 
110 priced 3” 


See the 1940 


PAGHABRD 


Service brakes, adjust 





complete «Baw « & ae 
Re-line and adjust brakes, 
4 wheels S508 .« 12.81 
Clean and adjustcarburetor 2.40 . . 2.43 
Tune engine . a 475 . « 667 " 
Piston rings—renew all, 
align rods Sar. wae 24.12 
Carbon and valve job. . . 13.00 . 13.98 
Front wheel toe-in, check 
andadjust ..... A2e 2. os BO 
Clutch, pedal clearance, 
adjust . ae are ms «w 
Fan belt, renew a ig se . + 8.37 
SPECIAL NOTE: These prices are taken from . F ‘ 
an impartial flat rate manual used by over “After looki 28 ch lecided AND UP, delivered in Detroit, 
30,000 garages. Being average costs, they may a — > State taxes extri 
be somewhat higher or lower in your city be- Packard was the buy. Driving 9240 miles a 
cause of local conditions, but they do illustrate in 3 seenths hace’ cont & ‘ : 
the small difference in upkeep expense be- s : ‘ € a cent, excep 
tween Packard and much smaller cars. for oil and gas ... am getting 18 miles to ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS OWE 





the gallon.” R. J. Haley, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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NewsG vale 


Outlook in politics will clarify rapidly in this Spring's primary elec- 
tions. Already obvious is a popular desire for change; a readiness to turn to 
new personalities; a swing away from the party in power. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Voting results in Wisconsin and New York surprised the President and jolted 
third-term planners. Idea that Garner would poll 25 per cent of the Wisconsin 
Democratic vote had not occurred to the White House group, who expected an 
8-to-l margin. About the same Garner percentage in scattered New York districts 
produced the same reaction. Result: idea of a third term is further undermined; 
is about gone even though its sponsors maintain a bold front. Reason: Roose- 
velt would not want to run with a divided party back of him. 





Republican results are equally significant. Dewey strength with Wisconsin 
voters surprised even his backers; led to a boost in prospects that cannot be 
discounted; caused an offsetting decline in prospects of Vandenberg that can be 
retrieved only by equally important victories elsewhere. Dewey success, if 
realized, must be with voters in preferential primaries; Taft and Vandenberg 
success, if to be realized, must be with party leaders who control large numbers 
of convention votes. 





Roosevelt advice to Democrats: wait and see whom the Republicans nominate. 
Keep the situation fluid. Question to be faced in event of a Dewey nomination 
will be whether to pit experience against youth--Hull vs. Dewey--or youth 
against youth--Jackson or Douglas vs. Dewey. Trends disclosed in Ohio, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and New York make the 1940 outcome uncertain; add greatly to interest 
and significance of future developments. 








* we %* 


Business prospect is increasingly favorable. Past week saw some rise in 
production, confirmed the prediction that a bottom has been reached in the 
latest recession, that the next move is upward. 





Period just ahead should see continued stability and some moderate rise. 
Third-quarter outlook is for a rather sharp production gain. The reasons: war 
orders are rising; are concentrated heavily in semi-finished and finished man- 
ufactures; are a stimulating factor. Also: government spending of cash will in- 
crease, not decline. Probability now is that cash outlays will exceed $9,600,- 
000,000 in the year beginning July 1, compared with $9,400,000,000 in this year. 








* * BS 


Vast outlay of government cash, augmented by heavy export business, will be 
a powerful sustaining influence; will give an impetus to industry that will be 





(over) 





NEWS GRAM=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


reflected in the last half of 1940. Continued gloom of some government fore- 
casters is forced, so as to coincide with drive in Congress for more WPA and 
farm funds. Aim is to encourage an appropriation of large quantities of cash; 
to be well prepared for emergencies in an election year. 


* *« * 


More and more importance will attach to working of the Neutrality Act. 
Cash-and-carry policy is to have unexpected effects; is to force the Allies to 
greater planning, to tighten currency controls, to rigidly controlled use of 
dollars realized from sale of capital assets. 





To be expected is gradual development of pressure for Neutrality Law 
changes to permit loans for sale of non-war goods to nations at war. The 
alternative: a drastic reduction in British-French purchases of all American 
farm products; a growing concentration of Allied buying in strictly war mate- 
rials--airplanes, metals, machinery--that cannot be obtained elsewhere; a 
gradual dislocation in this country's industrial set-up toward a war production 
basis. 











Britain-France-Canada are deciding to spend in U.S. for non-war goods only 
those dollars that they can realize from exports of their own to this country; 
are determined to confine spending of dollars realized from sale of gold and 
securities and property strictly to war materials. The reason: American Neu- 
trality Law requires payment of cash for all goods going directly or indirect- 
ly to governments at war. Allied supplies of dollars in the form of capital 
assets are limited; will be strictly rationed and used for direct war purchases 








to make sure that working of the Neutrality Act does not suddenly close this 
market when the cash runs out. 


Thoughts of politics will dominate Congress action from here on out. New 
Year's resolutions of economy, of leadership, of appeasement for business and 
rough treatment for workers and farmers are forgotten. Voter appeal is the 
guiding influence from now on. 





The outlook: Relief: an increase of from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 above 
budget estimates is likely either through direct appropriation or removal of 
time limit on spending. Labor: it looks like a 5-man Labor Board, a requirement 
that labor crafts be given a right to vote as crafts, a requirement that em- 
ployers be given a right to petition for elections. Neutrality: no change. 
Army: cut down on planes on the theory that Allied buying will protect. Chain 
Store tax: no chance this time. Farm credit: good prospect of Jones-Wheeler 
Bill to cut interest to 3 per cent, to refinance outstanding mortgages; no 
chance for removing farm credit from Wallace direction. 
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Roosevelt will continue to keep the lid on Washington developments; will 
try to hold down controversy; will strive for peace in the party ranks. Always 
to be remembered is that the President first of all is an experienced politi- 
cian, that his first concern is for victory in elections. Political moves to 
come will be made in that light. Relative quiet of this session of Congress 
stems from Presidential guidance; will continue until adjournment. 
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NEWS 


FOR 
EXECUTIVES 
IN 
TODAY’S 
BURROUGHS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


rooays Burroughs 


DC HE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


FOR SAVINGS BANKS 


A simple, compact window-plan machine 
for posting passbook and ledger; priced 
far below any other window-plan machine 
ever offered. 


FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


A development that greatly simplifies 
obtaining statistics, and making settle- 
ments by routes, territories, etc. 


FOR BRANCH OFFICES 


A machine that produces branch office 
accounting records of sales, collections, 
etc., and provides copies for the home office 
in the same writing. 


FOR SMALL-LOAN DEPARTMENTS 


Compact machines that simplify schedul- 
ing of payments as well as posting to pass- 


book and ledger. 


FOR RETAIL STORES 


A low-cost cash register that effects new 
economy in certifying sales tickets; better 
protection to customer, store and clerk. 


FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 


An accounting machine so flexible that it 
handles all payables, receivables, distri- 
bution, labor accounting, general ledger, 
and other records with equal facility. 


FOR STATISTICAL DEPARTMENTS 


A distribution and statistical machine 
with many time-saving features for obtain- 
ing statistics on sales, purchases, expenses, 
etc., at less cost. 


The above are only a few of the many recent 
Burroughs developments. For news about the 
savings that Burroughs can help you make in 
your office, telephone the local Burroughs 
representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6115 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TOM CORCORAN’S SUCCESS P. 7 
This “is the story of a young man who, in a few 
brief years, has picked four out of nine Supreme 
Court justices, who has named judges and dis- 
trict attorneys and officials of major depart- 
ments, who has a strong voice in the operation 
of four of the ten executive departments of the 
Government and a score of agencies.” Here, for 
the first time, is revealed an all-American “suc- 
cess story”, unparalleled in contemporary history. 
OUR “UNDIPLOMATIC” ENVOYS P. 9 
Isolationists in Congress were quick to use Ger- 
many’s White Book as a starting-point for de- 
manding investigation of U.S. foreign service ac- 
tivities. But there is more to the situation than 
just that. The article dovetails facts with under- 
lying significances. 


AMERICAN FAMILY ALBUM Pp. ] 
The census, to be sure, counts noses. It also re- 
counts vital trends in business, industry, agri- 
culture, housing and employment. The Picto- 
gram silhouettes our growth; the article is re- 
quired background reading. 


RULES FOR CAMPAIGN 

This year politicians will have to play the cam- 
paign “according to Hatch.” Unlike campaigns 
in the past, the 1940 vote-catchers will have no 
help from the bulk of federal jobholders. The 
rules have changed and every official in Wash- 
ington is wondering just what the effect will be. 
Here then is a resume of the problem as it now 
stands. 

CASH POLICY BACKFIRES P.13 
And first to feel the effect of strategic British 
and French purchases in the United States is the 
farmer. Congress already is beginning to hear 
from its rural constituents. But there is more 
to the story than just that. Repercussions in 
industry, finance and manufacturing may be ex- 
pected. The article gives the clues. 

A SWING TOWARD DEWEY P.15 
Storm warnings from the Wisconsin primary for 
both Republicans and Democrats are analyzed 
in this concise political review. At the same time 
storm warnings to appear along other political 
sectors are previewed. Throughout the article 


the emphasis is on fact alone. Fiction is left 
behind. 


MASTERPIECES FOR MILLIONS -) 
Soon million-dollar art masterpieces will be 
available to millions of visitors to Washington. 
The new National Gallery of Art was made pos- 
sible by the late Andrew Mellon. Here in roto- 
gravure is a highlighted gallery tour. 

TROUBLES OF A LANDLORD P. 30 
Already the largest mortgage banker in the 
world, Uncle Sam is fast becoming the nation’s 
foremost landlord. A simple statement .. . but 
the implications are as deep as they are broad. 
Simply written, ribbed with numerous little- 
known facts, this Newsgram is thought-provok- 


ing ... And it deals with facts that affect the 
pocketbooks of millions of citizens. 


DEAL TO CHANGE LABOR LAW Pp 

A compromise between the Administration and 
the AFL—and Congress is now looking at a bill 
to revise the Wagner Act. The compromise?— 
Protection for craft unions; protection for the 
National Labor Relations Board. The result?— 
Powerful backing for the measure. The answer? 
—The article maps the situation. 


DRIVE AGAINST CHAIN STORES P. 36 
Representative Patman’s perennial proposal to 
regulate, and possibly dismember, the giant 
chain-store systems has thousands of ears at- 
tuned to testimony now being presented to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. Here is a 
big article about “bigness”, with all the argu- 
ments arranged for quick reading. 
AND ON OTHER PAGES 
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of ithe Neues 


Chain-store Battle . . . Confidence of Allies .. . 


Diplomats and Propaganda . . . Primary Box Scores 


Senate renews Reciprocal Trade 
Pact program for three years . . . de- 
feats attempt to limit extension to one 
year after President Roosevelt pleads 
against plan Chief Executive 
argues yearly tariff debate harmful 
to national good no matter what party 
is in office. 


xk 


Sumner Welles denies he discussed 
map of Allied war aims with French 
Premier Reynaud ... statement comes 
after German criticism of alleged 
photograph of Welles and Reynaud 
in front of map said to depict a dis- 
membered Germany .. . Ontario At- 
torney General asserts Canadian duty 
to drag United States into war. . 
Secretary Hull says American policy 
unaffected by such comments ... 
Dominion officials describe speech as 
“Sll-advised and unfortunate.” 

Senate and House leaders press for 
investigation of foreign propaganda 
and activities of American diplomats 
abroad . . . Congress stirred by series 
of incidents involving Welles, Bullitt, 
Kennedy and Cromwell . . . cite Ger- 
man White Book, map controversy 
and Ontario speech as attempts to in- 
volve U.S. in conflict. 


ae 


Chamberlain declares blockade 
leaks will soon be closed . . . asserts 
Hitler “missed bus” in losing chance 
for early attacks . . . cabinet reshuffle 
enlarges Churchill’s power over war 
effort . .-. Halifax tells Parliament 
Britain is keeping in step with France 
and America in Far Eastern policy 
. . . British Parliament and French 
Senate schedule secret sessions to dis- 
cuss progress of war. 


x kk 


House Labor Committee sends La- 
bor Relations Act amendments to 
floor . . . Smith committee presses 
parliamentary fight for consideration 
of rival proposals . . . Secretary Wal- 
lace declares Patman chain store tax 
bill will prevent efficient methods of 
food distribution . . . President says 
proposed bill to codify administrative 


a 24 


procedure should prevent long delays 
in transacting government business... . 
House cuts Army supply bill $68,000,- 
000 below budget estimate. 


22 


Wendell Willkie, utilities head, 
argues recovery depends on curbing 
of power of federal agencies, modifi- 
cation of tax laws and change in at- 
titude of Government toward business 

. charges New Deal seeks “system 
of political management” as substi- 
tute for “private enterprise.” 


x * * 


SEC Commissioner Mathews rec- 
ommends far-reaching regulation of 
investment trusts . . . Secretary Hull 
proposes arbitration of dispute with 
Mexico over expropriation of Amer- 
ican oil properties . . . FCC reopens 
hearings on date for commercial tele- 
vision authorization . . . Census Bu- 
reau reports “excellent reaction” to 
enumeration drive President 
praises CCC on seventh anniversary 
as applications outnumber jobs 3 to 1. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt issues third re- 
organization plan making internal 
shifts in four executive departments 
and one independent agency . . . De- 
partment of Commerce report reveals 
weakening of Japanese economy by 
China war. 

Major party leaders turn attention 
to Illinois and Nebraska primaries, 
make conflicting claims of Wisconsin 
results . . . in Wisconsin, Dewey wins 
all Republican delegates; Roosevelt 
forces win all but two convention 
votes from Garner. 

John L. Lewis threatens a third 
party unless Democrats adopt satis- 
factory platform and candidate . 
Landon urges Republicans to heed 
voice of people rather than “one man 
or any group of money raisers” in 
picking Presidential nominee . . . Far- 
ley praises Garner in Texas speech 
and hints willingness to run on same 
ticket with vice president ... McNary 
backs Vandenberg. Socialists pick 
slate in convention in Washington. 


5 
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The Special De Luxe Business Coupe, $720* 
THE GENERAL MOTORS LEADER * THE NATION’S LEADER 


in Value ...in Economy ... in Sales 


The nation looks to General Motors for genuine motor 
car leadership! 

You will find convincing proof of this in the fact that 
General Motors’ number one car, Chevrolet for ’40, is also 
the nation’s number one car in dollar value and in sales! 

Chevrolet’s ‘‘Royal Clipper’’ Styling—Chevrolet’s Ex- 
clusive Vacuum-Power Gearshifting—Chevrolet’s ‘‘Ride 
Royal’’t}—and Chevrolet’s thrilling road action with 
economy—all combine to make it the outstanding car 
value of 1940. 

And the nation is certifying to Chevrolet leadership by 
again purchasing more new Chevrolets than any other 
make of car—for the ninth time in the last ten years! 

Eye it, try it, buy it, and convince yourself that ‘‘Chey- 
rolet’s FIRST Again!”’ 


tOn Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series. CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EYE IT ---TRY IT--- BUY IT! 
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The National Week « » + 
TOM CORCORAN’S SUCCESS 


The Story of the Administration’s ‘Power Behind the Throne’ 


His absence from Washington 
for a brief interval is felt 
in official quarters. 


Thomas C. Corcoran finds his work pil- 
ing up. He got married and left Washing- 
ton on his honeymoon. Immediately things 
began to happen that demanded his atten- 
tion. A vitally important opening devel- 
oped on the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Relief policy came up for decision. 
Trouble developed over television. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, recovering from a cold, 
had a dozen jobs that needed doing. 

Without Corcoran on the job, high offi- 
cials complained that the “spark plug” was 
gone. They remarked that he would have 
to hurry back. They raised questions about 
appointments overdue. They wondered— 
and their wonder was reported by his close 
friends, Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, 
newspaper columnists—how Tom Corco- 
ran would find an answer to the SEC 
problem: to pick a Republican who would 
vote like a New Dealer. 


An Amazing Success Story 


All of this called attention to the most 
amazing success story in recent Washing- 
ton history—a story that never really has 
been told. 

It is the story of a young man who, in a 
few brief years, has picked four out of nine 
Supreme Court justices, who has named 
judges and district attorneys and officials 
of major departments, who has a strong 
voice in the operation of four of the ten 
executive departments of the Government 
and a score of agencies. Nobody quite re- 
members when there has been another gov- 
ernment official like Tom Corcoran, wield- 
ing immense influence, yet operating con- 
stantly in the background. 


Widespread Activity Revealed 

Tom’s operations only now can be re- 
ported with a measure of completeness. 
From Corcoran’s associates and ap- 
pointees comes the information that fol- 
lows, revealing for the first time how wide- 
spread is his activity. 

Tom Corcoran takes special pride in the 
change he has wrought in the personnel of 
the nation’s courts. Four appointments 
to the Supreme Court, in which he had a 
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hand, altered the viewpoint of the Court 
and lowered appreciably its age level. 

It was Corcoran who - successfully 
urged the Supreme Court appointment of 
Stanley Reed, his nominal boss at the RFC. 
Corcoran influence dominated in the selec- 
tion of William O. Douglas to fill a second 
Court vacancy. When Justice Brandeis re- 
signed from the Supreme Court, Tom had 
an opportunity to repay an old debt by 
pulling successfully for the selection of 
Justice Frankfurter. The Justice, then a 
Harvard professor, had been responsible 
for Corcoran’s entrance into government 





The story that never before has 
been told. 

How Tom Corcoran gained his 
amazing success. 

Building a New Deal through use 
of the appointing power. 

What it is that Corcoran did to 
gain unusual influence and stand- 
ing. 





service when, back in 1931, he recom- 
mended the young Wall Street attorney to 
Eugene Meyer for a job with RFC. 

In his latest maneuver affecting the 
Supreme Court, Tom Corcoran sold the 
idea of elevating Frank Murphy from the 
Attorney Generalship to the Court and 
raising his close friend, Robert H. Jackson, 
from the Solicitor Generalship to the At- 
torney Generalship. 

These are revealed by the facts to be 
typical moves, although in the higher 
realm of appointments. They show why 
it is that Corcoran is so respected and so 
carefully watched. Tom’s interest in 
courts, however, is not confined to the Su- 
preme Court. Recent appointments of 
Appeals Court judges in which he was 
much interested are those of Calvert Mag- 
ruder, of Cambridge, Mass.; Charles E. 
Clark, of New Haven, and William Clark 
and Herbert Goodrich, both of Philadel- 
phia. 

Tom also takes pride in pointing out 
to friends that his efforts have resulted in 


reduction of the over-all age of U.S. dis- 
trict attorneys by more than 100 years. 
Two of his favorite choices are District At- 
torneys John T. Cahill, at New York City, 
and William J. Campbell, at Chicago. Right 
now, Corcoran is particularly proud of the 
work of John Rogge, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Division, 
who was selected on his urging. 

But Tom Corcoran’s interests extend far 
more widely than in the narrow field of the 
judiciary. 


A Wall Street Graduate 


Corcoran has taken a special interest in 
regulation of Wall Street and of the public 
utilities. Together with his friend, Ben 
Cohen, he was graduated into government 
service from Wall Street. Tom managed to 
retain a modest fortune that he made in 
the period from 1926 to 1931. He has re- 
tained, too, a desire to bring private fi- 
nance and the private power industry to 
heel. In practical terms, Corcoran has se- 
lected a majority of the members of the 
SEC, charged with regulation of both the 
security issuance and trading industry and 
the utility holding company industry. 

Chairman Jerome Frank, of SEC, was 
taken under Tom’s wing when Chester 
Davis purged him from the AAA. Frank, 
after serving for a time with RFC, moved 
to a place on SEC. When two other va- 
cancies occurred, Corcoran picked Leon 
Henderson to fill one and Representative 
Edward C. Eicher to fill the other. Hen- 
derson had supplied the New Deal with 
economic ideas and Eicher had helped with 
the attempted 1938 “purge” of conserva- 
tive Democrats. 


Reflectors of a Viewpoint 


In the field of electric power, Corcoran 
went farther. He picked Leland C. Olds 
to be chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Harry Slattery to administer the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
Ben Cohen to serve as general counsel of 
the National Power Policy Committee. 
Seven out of nine members of this policy 
committee reflect the Corcoran viewpoint. 

Tom Corcoran, of course, had a hand in 
the selection of his very good friend, 
Harry Hopkins, to be Secretary of Com- 
merce, and he saw to it that David Niles, 
another friend, was chosen to handle Com- 
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merce Department patronage including 
the census. Tom picked A. J. Wirtz as 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

But some of Corcoran’s most interesting 
and striking successes have occurred in 
the Treasury Department, where conserva- 
tive Henry Morgenthau rules. 

During the early New Deal years, Cor- 
coran’s interests were represented by the 
late Herman Oliphant, who served as 
general counsel and exercised great in- 
fluence on tax and fiscal policy. After 
Mr. Oliphant’s death, Corcoran introduced 
as his successor Edward Foley, who had 
been one of his young friends in the RFC 
and whose viewpoint closely paralleled 
that of Oliphant. When Mr. Morgenthau 
brought in conservative John W. Hanes 
as Treasury Under Secretary in charge 
of taxes, Tom Corcoran was greatly dis- 
turbed, but Hanes did not stay long when 
he found that his tax ideas were stymied 
in ways that he couldn’t understand. To- 
day John L. Sullivan serves, on Corcoran 
recommendation, as Assistant Treasury 
Secretary in charge of taxes. Businessmen 
who have wondered what became of the 
plan for removing tax irritants and de- 
pressants no longer need be in doubt. 


A Hand in Money Policy 

Harry White, who directs money policy 
at the Treasury, represents the Corcoran 
viewpoint, and so—in a measure—does 
Lauchlin Currie, economic adviser to the 
President, although Currie is not a mem- 
ber of the Corcoran group. 

This same story of success runs through 
department after department and agency 
after agency. 

It was Tom Corcoran who selected and 
recommended James L. Fly to head the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Corcoran approved Theodore Kreps as suc- 
cessor to Leon Henderson in directing the 
work of the “Monopoly Committee.” Cor- 
coran recommended Francis Biddle as So- 
licitor General. He promoted Abe Fortas to 
the job of general counsel of PWA and has 
Fortas as one of his candidates for the SEC 
job vacated by George Mathews if the 
PWA counsel can prove that he is a Re- 
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publican. Corcoran had a hand in select- 
ing Charles Fahy to be general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board. All of 
the Assistant Attorneys General under 
Frank Murphy had been selected by Cor- 
coran. Gerald Reilly, solicitor of the De- 
partment of Labor, is a Corcoran choice. 

And so it goes. 

There are some departments, however, 
in which Tom Corcoran has not been able 
to exercise much influence and some others 
in which he has not been interested. He 
concluded early that the Army and Navy 
were special fields not directly involved in 
questions of domestic policy. For that rea- 
son, those two service departments have 
not shared in the attention devoted to oth- 
er departments. 

Tom met a stone wall when his interest 
in personnel clashed with those of James 
Farley, Postmaster General, and the Post 
Office Department has been far outside of 
his realm. Corcoran, likewise, has not had 
much success with Henry Wallace at the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Wallace, 
consequently, is very definitely excluded 
from calculations of the New Deal group, 
although he runs the largest New Deal 
experiment. In the same way, Cordell Hull 
at the State Department has refrained 
from going along. 

Corcoran has been so busy with his 
widespread activities in the broad field of 
administrative policy and personnel that 
he has not, this year, had time to devote 
to Congress. There was a period when calls 
from Tom Corcoran caused Administration 
leaders in both Houses to jump. 

The fact, however, that Corcoran does 
not have personal representatives in a 
department, or in Congress, is not a sign 
that he is out of touch with situations in 
those places. Tom has found it very im- 
portant to have young lawyers placed in 
all parts of the Government. Those law- 
yers sit in on conferences and are aware 
at all times of what is going on. The 
result is that Corcoran is better informed 
on the inside workings of this Govern- 
ment than any other person with the pos- 
sible exception of President Roosevelt. 

Corcoran, through experience, has 


learned to be a great believer in young 
men in key positions because young men 
are less inclined to be swayed by sentiment 
or by business and financial ties. 

The amazing story of rising success and 
power for a man barely 40 years of age 
started back in the early days of the New 
Deal when Joe Kennedy, now Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, was giving a small 
party at which President Roosevelt was 
present. Tom Corcoran entertained at 
that party with his accordion and with his 
piano playing—both accompanied by a 
baritone voice that carries an_ endless 
repertoire of ballads. Mr. Roosevelt was 
entranced both by the entertaining ability 
of Corcoran and by his personality. He was 
invited to the White House and _ today 
stands as the man who wields more power 
than any individual in the Government 
other than the President himself. New 
Dealers speak of Tommy Corcoran as the 
“power behind the throne.” 


Exercising Effort and Vigilance 

Tom earned that reputation by dealing 
in personalities and in issues. He has ex- 
pressed to friends his conviction that only 
by untiring effort and constant vigilance 
can the liberal ideas which he holds be 
transformed into action. Corcoran hin- 
self is a striking example of both effort 
and vigilance. He is so active, has so many 
irons in the fire, faces such demands upon 
his time that he maintains three bases of 
operations. 

One is his “official” office on the eleventh 
floor of the RFC building. It is as special 
counsel of RFC that Corcoran draws his 
$10,000 a year, and Jesse Jones, RFC 
chairman, would not say that this is over- 
payment for the few hours each month 
that Tom can devote to the corporation. 
The second office is at the Department of 
the Interior, where Corcoran’s good friend, 
Harold Ickes, runs the show and where his 
other good friend, Ben Cohen, operates. 
Then there is a third base at the Depart- 
ment of Justice, where one more 
friend, Robert H. Jackson, presides. 

With Tom Corcoran gone, Washington 
was quiet. 
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Our ‘Undiplomatic’ Envoys 


Reappearance of Congressional Fear 


lsolationist efforts to force 
our representatives abroad 
to avoid war entanglements 


Recent reminders of American diplo- 
matic activity abroad have again stirred 
up in Congress the old Yankee suspicion 
that U.S. foreign envoys are fair game for 
the scheming operatives of the Old World. 

The sensational “revelations” in the 
German White Book concerning the al- 
leged statements of Ambassadors Bullitt 
and Kennedy, Minister Cromwell’s To- 
ronto indiscretion and the secrecy sur- 
rounding the results of the Welles mission 
are all responsible for a new outbreak of 
isolationist jitters on Capitol Hill. 

Congressmen are publicly recalling the 
part played by Colonel House and Am- 
bassador Walter Hines Page in America’s 
decision to enter the last World War on 
the side of the Allies. They are demanding 
to know more about the present activi- 
ties of this country’s representatives in 
foreign capitals. They are asking for as- 
surances that our diplomats are serving, 
not changing, the principles of foreign 
policy which Congress has laid down. 


Congress Jealous of Powers 

Last Autumn, Congress showed its re- 
luctance to give President Roosevelt free 
rein in carrying out his constitutional 
prerogative of conducting the nation’s 
foreign relations. The  cash-and-carry 
Neutrality Law definitely circumscribed 
the limits within which the President, Sec- 
retary Hull and their diplomatic envoys 
were free to act. The debates over this 
legislation revealed a deep-seated con- 
gressional distrust of unrestricted dip- 
lomatic action in matters that might 
maneuver the United States into war. 

Isolationists last week seized upon the 
White Book allegations to try to carry 
this process a step further. Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan; Senator 
Reynolds (Dem.) , of North Carolina, and 
Representative Fish (Rep.), of New 
York, all introduced resolutions demand- 
ing congressional inquiry into the activi- 
ties of American foreign service officials. 

Senator Reynolds’ proposal demanded 
that Ambassador Bullitt and Under Sec- 
retary Welles be called before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to explain 
their dealings with representatives of for- 
eign governments. The measures put for- 
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ward by Senator Vandenberg and Rep- 
resentative Fish called for an investiga- 
tion into the White Book charges that 
Ambassadors Bullitt and Kennedy had 
made compromising statements to Polish 
diplomats, linking the United States with 
the Allied cause. 

Behind these resolutions is the uneasi- 
ness which Congress feels over the fact 
that it has little control in matters of 
actual diplomacy. The President may 
send special envoys like Myron C. Taylor 
to the Vatican or Mr. Welles to Europe 
without consulting the legislative branch 
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SENATOR REYNOLDS 
A quiz for U.S. Diplomats? 


of the Government. Ordinary envoys are 
not responsible to Congress after their 
appointments have been confirmed by the 
Senate. The power of recall or dismissal 
lies solely with the President. Diplomatic 
reports are the confidential affair of the 
State Department. 

Even the latter does not exercise com- 
plete control over its foreign representa- 
tives. The Cromwell incident is a case 
in point. In such an instance, once the 
damage is done, no rebuke can remedy 
it. Furthermore, it is almost impossible 
for the State Department to check on 
what diplomats say in private or the man- 
ner in which they may carry out some of 
their duties. The actions of Walter Hines 


That U.S. Is Victimized 


Page in softening President Wilson’s pro- 
tests to London during the World War 
were not fully revealed until long after the 
event. In many respects a diplomat is 
sometimes a power unto himself. 


What Diplomats Should Know 


Congressmen admit that much of this 
power is born of necessity. Without it, 
they concede, diplomacy would be power- 
less to adjust itself to unanticipated events 
requiring swift and decisive action. But 
they emphasize the fact that the respon- 
sibility for using it wisely is a heavy one. 
They think that diplomats should be told 
to be on their guard to draw a careful line 
between actions which give expression to 
established policy and actions which take 
policy by the horns and alter it. 

Although President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed more “career” men, taken out of 
the permanent foreign service, as ambas- 
sadors and ministers, than some of his 
predecessors, they now barely outnumber 
those who had no diplomatic training or 
experience before their present appoint- 
ments. Out of 52 top posts now held 
abroad, “career” men fill 27, “non-career” 
men hold 25. The 18 countries in which the 
United States has established embassies 
are evenly split between the professionals 
and amateurs. 


Restraint: the Cardinal Virtue 

The presence of “non-career” diplomats 
in such vital spots as London, Paris and 
Moscow moves isolationist Congressmen 
to suspicions that the envoys may be im- 
posed upon to further the causes of the 
nations to which they are accredited. 

Even “career” trained Sumner Welles, 
they point out, is now being accused by 
German papers of being photographed 
with French Premier Paul Reynaud in 
front of a map illustrating French war 
aims to reduce the borders of the Reich. 
Moreover, critics wonder at their capabil- 
ity to follow the cardinal principle of dip- 
lomatic self-restraint—complete submer- 
gence of personal leanings to the dictates of 
policy from home. 

In interpretation of what that home pol- 
icy is, these Congressmen want to be sure 
that the criterion will be official American 
foreign policy rather than hopes and de- 
sires that have not been accepted by the 
country as a whole. It is that doubt which 
gives them sleepless nights contemplating 
the powers of a diplomat. 
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When the final reports of some 120,000 census enumer- 
ators have been added up to a grand total and when 
the Census Bureau, some time in November, announces 
the results of history’s greatest fact-finding survey, the 
figures will show that, in April, 1940, approximately 132,- 
000,000 noses were counted in the United States. That 
will be the key figure in the measurement of the nation’s 
pounding blood stream, a vital measurement that will in- 
clude the trends of business, industry, agriculture, hous- 
ing and employment. 

Ten years from now, in 1950, according to the latest 
estimates, the population will be 138,000,000. In 1960, 
on the basis of probable trends in the birth rate and 
death rate, and assuming that there will be no consider- 
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able immigration from foreign countries, the number of 
persons in the United States will total approximately 
142,000,000. Then, 25 to 35 years from now, close to 1970, 
the United States should reach its maximum population 
of 145,000,000, after which, unless trends change, 4 
gradual decline will begin. 

Census statistics in the Pictogram above show the 
growth in population since 1900. The estimate for 1940 
shows that the population has grown almost 10,000,000, 
or 7.3 per cent, over the 1930 figure. 

In 1790, when America’s inhabitants were first counted, 
they totaled 4,000,000. Now the population is 33 times 
greater than it was when the first census was taken. 

The significant fact, however, is that the population 
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growth in the last decade was the smallest for any 
decade since the Civil War. The 7.3 per cent gain was 
well below the 14.9 per cent rise recorded in the 1910- 
1920 period, the lowest gain in more than a century. The 
average annual increase since 1930 has been little more 
than one-half the average for the decade preceding 1930. 

This trend, census experts say, is attributable to legis- 
lation restricting immigration and to the fact that the 
birth rate has declined more rapidly than the death rate. 
Behind these figures are those two all-important factors, 
the birth and death rates. The birth rate of 25 per 1,000 
in 1915 was reduced to 17 in 1937; the death rate of 17.6 
per 1,000 in 1900 was reduced to 11.2 in 1937. 


Decrease of birth rate and decrease of death rate are 
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resulting in an increase of the average age of people in 
the United States. A white baby girl born today has a 
life expectancy of 62.65 years, compared with 51.08 in 
1900. A white baby boy born today has a life expectancy 
of 59.06 years, compared with 48.23 in 1900. 

These great changes—slowing up of population growth, 
reduction of youth ratio, increase of age ratio—and also 
decrease of city birth rate in relation to rural birth rate 
are of vast significance to the business man, affecting as 
they do the economic future of the nation. The vast de- 
velopment of the nation through 150 years has been a 
direct result of population growth. Some economists hold 
that recent slackening in business has a close relationship 
to the prospect of a static condition in population. 
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Rules for 1940 Campaign: 
New Curbs on Machines 


Advent of Hatch Act Poses Many Problems 
for Party Managers and Their Supporters 


Political activity banned 
to federal employes. Check 
on war-chest contributions? 


There is a vast difference between the 
1940 political campaign and any of former 
years. The rules have been changed. 

In this season of primary elections and 
nominating conventions, the familiar 
guiding hand of the federal employe is 
missing—or if it appears in evidence, 
someone will be called to account, for the 
Hatch Act is on the statute books. 

This affects the Democratic Party more 
than the Republican, for few Republicans 
on the pay roll of Uncle Sam have dared 
to be active in G.O.P. affairs. During the 
Senate debate on the bill to extend the 
Hatch Act to state employes engaged in 
work financed in any part by federal 
funds, there came from Democratic lips 
the doleful prophecy that the original law, 
enacted last August, would lead to Re- 
publican victories next November. 


The Teeth in the Hatch Act 
But if the House passes the bill to ex- 
tend the Hatch Act in anything like the 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMPSEY 
Ready to fight it through 


form in which it came from the Senate— 
and it appears likely the bill will follow 
the same general lines—state political 
machines, Republican as well as Demo- 
cratic, will feel strong restraints. 

Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, favors modification of the 
measure. But Representative Dempsey 
(Dem.), Senator Hatch’s House colleague 
from New Mexico, wrested control of the 
original bill from the House Committee 
last Summer and he is active again to see 
that the chief elements of the new Senate 
bill are preserved. 

For years, there have been prohibitions 
against front-rank political activity by 
federal employes within the Civil Service, 
but the 1939 Hatch Act extended these re- 
straints and brought within their terms 
the 30 per cent of federal workers outside 
the classified service. 

No federal employe in the 1940 cam- 
paign—excepting a relative few in policy- 
making positions—and all those in the 
legislative branch—may (1) be a dele- 
gate to any political convention; (2) 
manage or take an active part in any cam- 
paign; (3) make a political speech; (4) use 
his official influence politically; (5) be an 
officer of a political club. Nor may a hus- 
band or wife in the federal service do in- 
directly, through the spouse, what is pro- 
hibited directly. 

Now, if the new Hatch-Dempsey bill to 
extend these prohibitions to state em- 
ployes engaged in work financed in any 
part by federal funds becomes law in the 
form in which it passed the Senate, all 
these prohibitions will cover not only the 
1,000,000 or more federal employes, but 
some 250,000 state employes. 


A Ceiling on Political Gifts? 

Furthermore, the new proposal would 
impose severe restrictions upon political 
contributions, thereby adding new prob- 
lems to the financing of campaigns. 

For the Senate bill not only would de- 
clare it to be a pernicious political activ- 
ity, punishable by a fine of not less than 
$5,000 and imprisonment not to exceed 
five years, for any one person to contribute 
more than $5,000 to a political campaign, 
party, or candidate, in any one year, but 
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REPRESENTATIVE SUMNERS 
Wants modifications in bill 


it would forbid any contribution, of any 
sum, by anyone holding a contract for sup- 
plies or services with the Federal Govern-| 
ment. Punishment for violation of this lat- 
ter provision would be fixed at a fine not to 
exceed $5,000 or imprisonment not to ex- 
ceed five years. 

And Representative Walter (Dem.), of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Judiciary 
Subcommittee which favorably reported 
this new bill to the full Committee, has an 
amendment that would limit expenditures 
by any political party to $3,000,000 in a 
year. 

Prohibitions against activities affecting] 
elections extend to activities affecting nom- 
inations. 


Conventions: the New Style 

The new rules change substantially the 
game of politics as it often has been played 
in the past. No longer will national con- 
ventions, or lesser ones, have rank after 
rank of delegate seats occupied by men 
and women on the public pay roll. Men- 
bers of Congress may be delegates, of] 
course, and many of them will be voting 
at the Republican convention at Philadel- 
phia and the Democratic convention at 
Chicago this year. But no district attor- 
neys, or marshals, or subordinates in the 
executive branch of the Government may 
be delegates or alternates. 

As for “lining up” relief workers, which 
was charged in 1936 and 1938, there are 
severe restrictions both in an appropria- 
tion act and in the original Hatch Act. 
Political contributions may not be re 
ceived from those on relief, much less be 
solicited. 
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CASH POLICY BACKFIRES 


Neutrality Law Operation Curtails American Farmers’ Markets 


Allies’ decision to conserve 
dollars for vital war buying 
prompts talk of loans. 


This country’s Neutrality Law already 
is backfiring. That backfire, first of all, is 
hitting the American farmer. It promises 
in the period ahead to have other, and 
even more important repercussions. 

The United States requires that nations 
at war pay hard cash, directly on the bar- 
rel-head, for all purchases. This means 
that the British and French and Canadi- 
ans, when buying anything directly or in- 
directly, for their Governments—whether 
airplanes and gunpowder or pork and 
tobacco—must put up good American dol- 
lars out of the supply of dollars they have 
on hand. 

But that dollar supply, although large, 
is far from inexhaustible. As war goes 
on, vast quantities of dollars will be re- 
quired to buy those things that only the 
American market can supply. 


The Allies’ Spending Plans 

Right at this point the backfire is occur- 
ring. With a limited supply and a vast 
need for dollars, the Allies are forced at 
the very start of war to determine what 
use they will make of this money. The 
result of that determination can be re- 
ported, on the very best authority, to be 
this: 

1, Any American dollars realized from 
the sale of capital assets—gold, stocks and 
bonds, or physical properties—will be spent 
only for vital war materials and will not 
be available for spending on other types 
of goods, whether farm products or type- 
writers or automobiles or anything else. 

2. The only dollars available for spend- 
ing in the United States on other than 
airplanes and machine tools and gun- 
powder and strictly vital war necessities 
will be dollars realized through the sale of 
British goods and British services to the 
United States. Many of those dollars in 
the past came from tourists who went to 
Britain and from payments to British ship 
companies for transporting tourists and 
goods to Britain. With war, that source 
of dollars is drastically curtailed. 

First application of this Allied policy, 
in its very mildest form, is bringing loud 
complaints. That application has resulted 
in curtailment of British purchases of to- 
bacco and of American fruits and of Amer- 
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ican pork products. The result is that to- 
bacco farmers and fruit growers and corn 
belt farmers are faced with lower prices 
and are complaining to their Congress- 
men. Congressmen are beginning to talk 
about ways of “forcing” the Allies to buy 
more American farm products. 


—Wide World 


. » . BECOME EXPORTS OF WAR 


But this is only the beginning. In these 
first months of war, the British and 
French and Canadians have devoted only 


about 25 per cent of their dollar purchases 
to war materials. Gradually this percent- 
age will rise and with the rise will go 
gradual curtailment of spending on other 
than war materials. A high official of this 
Government, just back from conferring 
with Canadian officials, reports that the 
Canadians soon are going to impose rigid 
controls on the way dollars are spent by 
their citizens. 

The problem goes much further, even, 
than suggested by the description above. 

The Allies are forced to use every pos- 
sible means to conserve and to obtain dol- 
lars because they are expecting a long and 
difficult war. They are thinking of the time 
when air attacks may interfere with the 
operation of British and French industry 
and when the United States may become 
the essential base of supplies. In prepar- 
ing for that time, they expect to see own- 
ership of their stocks and bonds in Ameri- 
can industry and Canadian industry and 
Latin American industry shift to the 
United States. They expect to see their 
gold moving steadily and in large volume 
to the U.S. Treasury vaults in the hills 
of Kentucky. In the last week of March 
alone, the gold flow to this country reached 
the record-breaking total of $231,000,000. 
This is part of the upbuilding of the Al- 
lied war chest. 

But even that, as the British and French 
see it, will not be enough to cover the 
eventual demand for dollars to meet the 
cash requirements of the Neutrality Act. 


Drastic Currency Controls 

So, as another means of offsetting, in 
part, the effect of that act, the British 
are forced to drastic experiments with 
their own currency. They are creating 
controls comparable to the controls im- 
posed by Germany in order to make sure 
that every possible dollar that can be 
realized from foreign trade is actually 
realized, and.to make sure that every dol- 
lar realized from trade with countries 
other than the United States is carefully 
husbanded and is spent only for vital 
necessities. 

As part of this control plan there are 
two kinds of British pounds, an “official 
pound”, the value of which is rigidly main- 
tained by the British, and a “free” pound 
that is allowed to take care of itself. The 
“free” pound is cheap and can be used by 
the British to compete for some foreign 
markets that now may be filled by Ameri- 
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can producers or by other foreign pro- 
ducers. The “official pound” is a more ex- 
pensive pound and must be used by this 
and other countries in paying for products 
—like tin and rubber and jute and tea— 
that only the British Empire can supply. 

The currency operations now used by 
the British are complicating the problem 
of American traders and are having some 
depressing effect on prices of American 
commodities. A realization that working 
of this country’s Neutrality Law is tend- 
ing to force currency manipulation causes 
Treasury and State Department officials 
here to go slowly in recommending any 
retaliation. 

The uses of currency, and now the use 
of barter, by the British on the exact lines 
used by the Germans cover only one side 
of the picture. Their purpose is to acquire 
and to conserve foreign exchange—princi- 
pally dollars—that can be used later to 
meet the cash requirements of American 
policy. 

Another side of the picture is provided 
by plans for controlling consumption of 
goods inside Britain and France and Can- 
ada. By control of consumption these 
Governments at war will limit further 
the demand for American goods, other 
than strictly war goods. 

The idea is this: to force the public to 
confine its buying to absolute necessities. 
By forcing the public to buy and to use 
fewer goods, industry at home will be freed 
for war production and there will be fewer 
demands for goods from abroad that might 
have to be paid for in dollars. By limiting 
the use of dollars for purchase of non-es- 
sentials, there will be more dollars left over 
to pay for airplanes and guns and ships. 

Britain already is studying a plan to put 
this idea into full effect. The plan is de- 
vised by John Maynard Keynes, British 
economist who, back in 1933, advised 
Roosevelt to undertake pump-priming and 
who helped to design the New Deal. 


Plan to Force Saving 

The Keynes plan would force drastic 
saving on the British people. It would 
force a man earning $20 a week to turn 
over to the Government one-third of that 
$20. Individuals earning more than $20 
would be required to turn over to the Gov- 
ernment a higher proportion of their in- 
come until those with $200,000 annual in- 
comes would give up 85 per cent of that 
amount. Part of these “forced savings” 
would be invested in government bonds 
that would become payable after the war 
is over. The plan is referred to as “deferred 
spending” rather than “forced saving.” 

But Americans have a real interest in 
that plan. The reason is that, if applied, 
even on a modified basis, the British would 
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AMERICA’S FARMERS 
They hear neutrality backfire 


use fewer cotton goods, they would cut 
down even further on use of American pork 
products, they would have less use for 
American tobacco and fruits and for the 
general run of American manufactured 
products. The same would be true of 
France and Canada. This would cut deep- 
ly into exports of farm products and peace- 
time goods. 

Already the hint of pressure to come is 
found here. Some officials are quietly sug- 
gesting that the American Neutrality Law 
should be changed to permit loans to na- 
tions at war if those loans are confined to 
purchase of farm products and to strictly 
peace-time products. This past week, farm 
paper editors meeting in Washington were 
told that exports of American farm prod- 
ucts since war began were, with the excep- 
tion of cotton, 25 per cent lower than for 
the comparable months a year earlier. 
Officials thought that this decline would 
grow greater rather than otherwise. They 
pointed out that British buying of cotton, 
which was very heavy, now has stopped 
and probably will not be resumed until 
much later. 

The Allies, on their part, say that—as 
the biggest customers of the American 
farmer—they would like nothing better 
than to be able to continue to buy those 
products. But they simply cannot spare 
cash that today represents to them the 
difference between life and death. When 
the choice is between American wheat and 
cotton and corn and pork on the one side 


and American airplanes on the other, they 
must choose airplanes. . 

A suggestion of loans to permit the 
Allies to obtain these products, as prefer- 
able to bigger farm subsidies to induce 
American farmers to cut down production, 
now is being heard faintly expressed in offi- 
cial quarters. 

But, it is asked, wouldn’t the loans be 
lost like some of the loans of the last war? 

The answer being given is that today 
the British Empire is forced to use all 
exchange derived from the sale of rubber 
and tin and jute and tea for strictly war 
buying. The dollars that come from 
American purchases of these products go 
to buy war materials. After the war, these 
dollars, so it is explained, would be avail- 
able to meet payments on debts con- 
tracted during the war. 

The Allies are letting it be known, how- 
ever, that they cannot be interested in 
loans that would be for short periods. If 
they do borrow and are offered the chance 
to borrow to buy some American products, 
other than war materials, the money 
would have to be offered for a longer 
period so that service on it would not be 
complicated by having a loan fall due 
right in the midst of war itself. 

Point is made of the fact that the 
Chinese Government now and the Fin- 
nish Government recently, when both 
were fighting, obtained loans from the 
United States Government. There is a 
suggestion that, if these loans were goo:| 
risks, much better risks would be loans for 
similar purposes to the British and French 
and Canadians. 


Blow to Peace-Time Industry 

In its backfiring, the cash requirement 
of the Neutrality Act is hitting, not the 
war industries, but the peace-time indus- 
tries of the United States. 

War orders already are large and are 
going to grow much larger. The British 
and French will spend immense amounts 
of cash in this country for war-time neces- 
sities. These purchases will not be confined 
to airplanes, but will extend to metals and 
tools and oil and other commodities that 
are used in great quantity in war time. 

But trade concentrated in these fields 
will involve some upset to the balance of 
American industry. There will be contrac- 
tion in purchases of many commodities 
that have been bought and expansion in 
purchase of other commodities and prod- 
ucts that are of strictly war-time character. 
This, in turn, will give the United States 
a post-war problem of its own. 

Already among observing officials here 
there is realization that the Neutrality Act 
is not solving the problems that war poses 
for this country. 
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A SWING TOWARD DEWEY? 


The Early Primary Results Aid Him, But Hurdles Lie Ahead 


The strength of Senator Taft 
unknown quantity in contest. 
A blow to third-term drive. 


First straws show the way the wind is 
blowing in this election year. The direc- 
tion, disclosed in Wisconsin New 
York—after Ohio and toward 
change. Illinois and Nebraska, then Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts will either 


and 
Iowa—is 
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fix the direction more definitely or turn 
it back. 

Out of Wisconsin came a definite and 
strong impetus to Tom Dewey, New 
York’s district attorney, who aspires to 
the Republican Presidential nomination. 
Out of Wisconsin, too, came a more 
definite record of the public attitude 
toward a third term for President Roose- 
velt. Three Democrats out of four favored 
a third term in preference to John Garner, 
the Vice President, as the 1940 Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee. But third- 
term promoters had expected at least 
eight votes to one for Roosevelt. New 
York, in scattered districts, showed that 
30 per cent of the Democrats voting 
would vote for Garner in preference to 
Roosevelt. 

From what has happened in 1940 
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elections, to date, these conclusions can 
be drawn: 

First: there is an underlying Republican 
swing. In two Ohio congressional districts, 
this swing amounted to 7 per cent as com- 
pared with 1938 and much more as com- 
pared with 1936. In Iowa, for one con- 
gressional district, the swing was 2 per 
cent. In Wisconsin, the swing was very 
sharp as compared with 1936 and gave the 
Republicans a total vote not far from 
that of the Democratic total, which had 
been augmented by La Follette Progressive 
votes. 

Second: New York’s Tom Dewey pos- 
sesses very definite vote-getting ability 
outside of the East. Dewey had demon- 
strated his ability to capture votes in New 
York City and in New York State, first by 
election as district attorney in a Demo- 
cratic city and next by coming within a 
hair’s breadth of winning the Governor- 
ship against the popular Democrat, Her- 
bert Lehman. 

Third: Senator Arthur Vandenberg has 
yet to show that he can attract voters out- 
side his home state. The Michigan Senator 
fared badly in Wisconsin, where approxi- 
mately two out of three Republican voters 
favored Dewey. Other tests of strength be- 
tween these two candidates will be im- 
portant in determining popular response to 
their candidacies, leaving Senator Robert 
Taft, of Ohio, the uncertain quantity. 

Fourth: there is a definite bloc of votes 
in the Democratic Party, larger than New 
Dealers had thought, opposing a third 
term for President Roosevelt and that 
might be disaffected by his nomination. 
Politicians argue that the President would 
have difficulty winning in 1940 in view of 
the Republican swing and the evidence 
of inner party opposition. The third-term 
drive is affected accordingly. 

Most attention centers on the sweep 
made by Dewey in Wisconsin. The results 
far exceeded the hopes of the most opti- 
mistic Dewey supporters. They raised a 
question concerning the elements of his 
appeal. Those elements, apparently, are 
Dewey’s youth and vigor and a broad in- 
terest in the Dewey freedom from connec- 
tion with old-line leaders in the party. A 
prominent government official, a Demo- 
crat, back from the Middle West, reported 
just before the Wisconsin election that it 
seemed to him the people were ready for 
a really new face and a new personality. 

The coolness of old-line politicians 


toward the young New Yorker seems to 
have convinced many Republican voters 
that he would be unbossed and would not 
be affiliated with the party’s Old Guard. 
But Dewey still faces many hurdles 
that must be taken before the June con- 
vention at Philadelphia. These hurdles 
must be faced even if Nebraska duplicates 
the Wisconsin result and even though 
analysts agree that it will take a serious 
error on his part to prevent him from en- 
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tering the convention with a good-sized 
lead. 

One reason is that Senator Taft is ac- 
tively gathering delegates and will enter 
the convention with a very sizable num- 
ber pledged to him. Another reason is that 
there will be some favorite son candidates, 
and there will be some delegates pledged 
to Senator Vandenberg. A third reason is 
that some party leaders, including im- 
portant members of Congress, are not 
friendly to Dewey and will need to be 
heavily sold to give him their support. 

The Dewey organization, however, now 
is depending heavily upon band-wagon 
sentiment to give its candidate the boost 
that will mean the nomination and a 
chance to test strength with the Demo- 
cratic candidate, whoever that may be. 

At this stage, there is no implication 
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that Senator Vandenberg can be written 
off. There are other primaries to come. If 
the anti-Dewey strength in powerful 
places in the party is sufficient to check 
his candidacy, and if Senator Taft be- 
comes the rallying point for this strength, 
a deadlock might develop in convention 
between Taft and Dewey. This would 
leave Vandenberg in an excellent strategic 
position. 

Such are the hazards of politics under 
the party system. 

But the fact that Dewey appealed so 
strongly to Wisconsin, a State known as 
progressive, will do him nothing but good 
in other Western States where eastern 
candidates usually bog down. The effect 
on the West was clear when Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, who represents its view- 
point, commented tersely that “it looks 
good for us in November.” 

Also, Dewey’s demonstrated success in 
New York State, which the Republicans 
must carry to win this year’s election, 
gives him a political advantage over any 
other candidate. 

In the Democratic Party, the situation 
continues to be very much mixed up. 


President vs. Vice President 

Third-term advocates, although pri- 
vately a bit glum over the size of the 
vote polled by Vice President Garner, 
nevertheless professed to be greatly en- 
couraged by the fact that voters demon- 
strated that they would vote in large 
numbers for President Roosevelt in the 
event that he seeks a third term. Senator 
Guffey, of Pennsylvania, reflecting this 
sentiment, said: “The President is already 
drafted.” Interior Secretary Ickes seconded 
that motion. It was a precedent-breaking 
situation when the President of the United 
States and the Vice President of the United 
States squared off to test their relative 
strengths. In Wisconsin, the Vice President 
drew 25 percent of the votes, and in New 
York, in scattered districts, he drew 30 per 
cent of the votes. Previously, in New 
Hampshire, Mr. Garner had gathered 30 
per cent of the vote. 

The result is that in widely scattered 
sections of the country there now is a 
record of protest vote or of anti-Roose- 
velt vote that suggests a sizable defection 
among Democrats in the event Mr. Roose- 
velt should seek a third term. 


The Mathematical Argument 

The argument now is advanced that, if 
one-half the percentage of Democrats who 
registered opposition to a third term in 
primaries should vote Republican in 
November, the President could not win 
reelection. Under 1940 conditions, no 
Democratic candidate could see even 10 
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IN TENNESSEE MR. FARLEY TOSSED HIS HAT 


Riding 


in an ancient barouche during a Columbia, Tenn., celebration, Post- 


master General James A. Farley was able to toss his hat in the “presidential ring.” 


per cent of his party’s vote shift to the 
Republicans without having his election 
seriously threatened. 

These considerations will figure in the 
President’s final determination. 

In that connection, and overlooked by 
most political commentators, was a sig- 
nificant remark made by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
The President’s wife observed that only 
under extraordinary circumstances should 
the country break with tradition. This 
obviously was a tip-off that Mrs. Roose- 
velt—unless something extraordinary hap- 
pened—was not looking for her husband 
to be a candidate in 1940. 

But the President himself obviously is 
determined to let his name be used in 
primaries to gather delegates who later 
can be controlled by him. If he is not to 
be the party candidate, Mr. Roosevelt is 
determined to have the controlling voice 
in selection of the man who is to be the 
candidate. 

Then why the continued activity of the 
third-term group? 

The answer is that some members of the 
group are convinced that the President can 
be drafted with so nearly a unanimous vote 
of the convention that he will be unable to 
refuse to run. Some others of the group 
think that the President ought at least to 
be given the nomination for the honor of 
refusing it. Still others believe that in the 
third term move is the one method of con- 
trolling the convention for nomination of 
a candidate like Attorney General Robert 
Jackson or Justice William O. Douglas. 

In the meantime the third term is under 
attack from still another source, John L. 


Lewis and his Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. Speaking at a United Mine 
Workers meeting at Monongah, W. Va., 
he declared that he would organize a third 
party “if the Democratic Party does not 
nominate a suitable candidate or adopt a 
platform satisfactory to labor and the com- 
mon people.” 

This was accepted in Democratic circles 
as a rather synthetic threat, designed to 
force the Democrats into open combina- 
tion with Lewis. As a practical matter, the 
threat is not as serious as it sounds. 

It is one thing to organize a third party 
and another to get its name on the ballot 
in most States. In most States, election 
laws are designed to discourage such 
moves, unless genuine. The history of third 
party movements in America does not rec- 
ommend such an attempt. The only one 
that ever really succeeded was the Repub- 
lican Party, which swept to power with 
Lincoln because it caught the popular tide. 

Furthermore, who would be the third 
party’s candidate? John L. Lewis? His 
favorite, Senator Burton K-: Wheeler? 
Wheeler would probably say, “No, thank 
you.” 

And where, it is asked by veteran cam- 
paigners, would such a party get the funds 
to run a real campaign, to print and pay 
for coast-to-coast radio networks? The 
$500,000 which the United Mine Workers 
contributed to President Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign chest in 1936 would not go far, nor 
would the financial support which the CIO 
leader might expect to get from his allied 
organizations. Third parties cost millions, 
as the 1912 Bull Moose Party records show. 
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More Money for Relief: 
Urban-Rural Bloc Strategy 


Combination Would Support ‘Adequate’ WPA Fund 
And Retention of Senate Increases for Farmers 


Reduction in appropriation 
for the War Department. 
Approval on trade pacts. 


Relief problems have taken the center 
of the Congressional stage. 

There has been an organized campaign, 
on the floor and in the cloakrooms, to 
assure “adequate” provision for the Work 
Projects Administration. It has alterna- 
tive objectives. These are: (1) an ap- 
propriation at least equivalent to that 
available for the current year, $1,477,- 
000,000, or (2) appropriation of a smaller 
sum but without restriction as to cover- 
ing the entire 12 months, so that it might 
be expended in seven or eight months and 
the rest of the fiscal year’s needs be 
taken care of by a deficiency appropria- 
tion next Spring. 

The urban bloc expects support of its 
relief plan by the farm bloc in furtherance 
of a combination which is expected to 
retain in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Bill approximately the Sen- 
ate amendments which add to that measure 
$212,000,000 for “parity” payments to 
farmers and $85,000,000 for removal of 
surplus products. Conferees on the ap- 
propriation bill were scheduled to begin 
deliberations this week. 


More for Youth, Less for Defense 

Involved also are above-budget amend- 
ments voted into the Labor-Social Securi- 
ty Appropriation Bill by the House, 
adding $50,000,000 for the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and $17,450,000 for the 
National Youth Administration. (U.S.N., 
April 5.) and included also is the question 
of “adequate” appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration. 

But while above-budget proposals de- 
mand attention in the relief area, below- 
budget action is disturbing the Adminis- 
tration on the national defense front. 

The House last week passed the last of 
the regular appropriation bills of the ses- 
sion, that for military functions of the War 
Department. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had reduced this measure $67,357,- 
000 in cash below the budget estimates 
and $42,840,000 in proposed authorizations 
for which cash would have to be voted a 
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year hence. The House sustained these 
slashes and went $1,000,000 further. 
Taking cognizance of the revised policy 
toward British-French airplane purchases, 
by which Army plane orders were can- 
celled and the machines released for sale to 
the Allies so that the Army might buy 
improved models with its money, the bill 
cut a budget proposal for 496 airplanes to 
provision for only 57, none of combat type. 
This reduction is not regarded as seri- 
ous, for all the planes were to have been 
delivered in 1942, and the increase in pro- 
ductive capacity will permit that when a 
later appropriation is made available. 
But the appropriation bill reduces “edu- 
cational orders”, by which the War De- 
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First pensions ... then bankruptcy? 
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partment has been “training” plants to 
produce implements of war, other than 
airplanes, to $2,000,000. This would crip- 
ple the “educational” program by which 
industry is being prepared to fill national 
defense needs, War Department officials 
say, and an effort to enlarge this figure by 
$15,000,000 will be made in the Senate. 

Victory after victory came to Adminis- 
tration forces battling last week in the 
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Senate to attain extension of the Presi- 
dent’s authority to negotiate reciprocal 
trade agreements without restrictions. 
The prediction that defeat of the Pittman 
amendment to require Senate ratification 
of these agreements as treaties (U.S.N., 
April 5) would be the most severe test 
proved accurate. 

Amendments to require approval by 
both branches of Congress by majority 
vote, to require Senate approval by a 
simple majority vote instead of the two- 
thirds majority which the Pittman 
amendment would have required, to 
eliminate excise taxes from inclusion in 
trade pacts, to forbid inclusion of agricul- 
tural items, to extend the authority for 
one year instead of the three provided in 
the House-approved resolution, and other 
proposals were voted down, all by larger 
margins than the three votes which de- 
feated the Pittman proposal. 


A Major Administration Victory 

Final passage of the unamended resolu- 
tion was by a vote of 42 to 37. Republican 
Senators presented an unbroken front 
against the measure. The House passed 
the resolution Feb. 23 by a vote of 216 
to 168 after all efforts at amendment in 
that body had failed. 

Enactment represents a major victory 
for the Administration, which had insisted 
continuation of trade pact powers was a 
necessary part of the “Good Neighbor” 
policy even though war in Europe has made 
some agreements ineffective. 

Initial efforts to get House approval of 
the Rankin bill to provide pensions for 
dependent survivors of World War veter- 
ans met defeat, when objection was 
raised to consideration of this bill on the 
consent calendar. It would provide pen- 
sions on a sliding scale from a minimum 
of $20 monthly upward regardless of the 
cause of death of the veteran. 


War Pensions Feared 

Representative Costello (Dem.), of 
California, pointed out that the measure 
has no regard for the length of service of 
the veteran or whether he suffered 
disability from his service. He warned 
that passage of the Rankin bill would be 
a first long step toward universal World 
War pensions, the cost of which would 
“plunge us into bankruptcy.” 

In spite of warnings that a Presidential 
veto would await the measure in any such 
form, the Senate Commerce Committee 
reported favorably a rivers and harbors 
authorization bill carrying projects which 
would cost $231,000,000 to construct. And 
the House Flood Control Committee 
continued hearings looking toward an 
authorization bill on that subject. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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OUR GREATEST NEED 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Last week the President of the United States was 
asked by the pastor of a church, which was celebrating 
its 200th anniversary, this question: 

“What, in your opinion, is the most fundamental 
need in the lives of the young people of America 
today?” 

The President replied by quoting from a broadcast 
which he made four years ago as follows: 

“No greater thing could come to our land today 
than a revival of the spirit of religion—a revival 
that would sweep through the homes of the na- 
tion and stir the hearts of men and women of all 
faiths to a reassertion of their belief in God and 
their dedication to His will for themselves and for 
their world. I doubt if there is any problem—so- 
cial, political or economic—that would not melt 
away before the fire of such a spiritual awaken- 
ing.” 

Writing to the rural pastor, the Rev. Denton Gerow 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Washington, N. J., 
the President added the comment: 

“Those were my views more than four years 
ago. They constituted a deeply settled conviction 
on my part. May God speed the day when that 
conviction shall possess the hearts and the minds 
of all our people.” 

What the President says clearly defines an American 
ideal. Some, here and there, may be skeptical but the 
vast majority of the people will approve. There will 
be little dissent, moreover, from the proposition that 
spiritual force can be a potent element in solving so- 
cial, political and economic problems. But what the 
average bystander will ask is: why with so many 
champions of the doctrine are there so few in America 
ready to practice the preachment? 


LIP SERVICE TO 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS 
INEFFECTIVE 


That same question will occur to 
many of us who give willing lip 
service again and again to ab- 
stract statements about the need 
for a spiritual awakening. The query that arises most 
naturally is “How can we apply the spiritual force 
and where does the process originate—with those who 
are aggrieved or with those who are the aggressors in 
abusing the rights of others?” 

Social, political and economic problems have be- 
come intensely controversial. The polemics of modern 
life keep large groups among us astir. Out of the con- 


flict comes hate and bitterness, injustice, and intoler. 
ance. It is far easier to exhort a nation to a renewed 
sense of religious values than it is to point out the 
exact course which that same nation must follow in 
order to be guided by the spiritual influence. 

The -churches have been pleading recently with 
more vigor than ever for a revival of religious fervor. 
Sectarian doctrines are tenaciously held and larg 
numbers of people faithfully follow their respective 
creeds, and yet in the grim business of every day life 
do we perccive a fundamental change? Do we se 
men on every side ready to surrender their enormous 
power or their possessions or even their pride to the 
service of God? 


INDIFFERENCE 
TO RELIGION 
IS WIDESPREAD 


Man has come through ages of 
mysticism, through periods of 
great scientific advancement, 
through centuries of rivalry be- 
tween various religions of the earth and even through 
epochs of irreligion but without loss of faith in the idea 
of a Supreme Being. Somehow, however, in the larger 
aspects of public policy as well as in the narrow 
orbits of our individual influence, there is seemingly 
an indifference to the actual presence of God in our 
daily lives. Though there are eternal problems that 
cry out for fair settlement among nations we see 
across great areas of the earth’s surface a recurrence of 
war as the instrument of national policy. Inside our 
own country too, class is arrayed against class. The 
quest for power, the overreaching hand of the selfish, 
the ambitious rule of the leaders who control millions 
of workers and the materialistic concepts of those who 
refuse to share rewards equitably with the millions of 
persons who toil—all these seem far distant from the 
spiritual fires which the President believes would 
soften and melt away the barriers among us. 
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Theoretically, the President is right. A spiritual re- i God 


vival would awaken America and purify her whole 
national life. It is not, however, to be attained by mere! 
expression of purpose. It requires action throughout | 
our waking hours. Something far more important must 
come first before the spiritual forces of America can 
or will be mobilized—the spiritual change within in- 
dividuals. 

Not until each and every one of us feels the impact 
of spiritual achievemeat, not until the eagerness to 
serve God is stronger than the eagerness to serve our- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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selves, not until we are ready to make sacrifices of 
time and money and power and pride for the sake of 
others who need our help and our guidance will we 
begin to understand the elemental transformation 
which is prerequisite to the spiritual rebirth of a nation. 

Government seems an impersonal thing—an ab- 
stract force in the life of a people. But it can be con- 
cretely personal. The men who wield power can 
imagine themselves absolute rulers or they can con- 
ceive of themselves as our servants and helpers. The 
fires of resentment and reprisal can burn deeper and 
deeper into the hearts of men in public office or they 
can, as the President says, give way to the spiritual 
influence. 

So it is in economic life. Here in Washington, day 
in and day out, we see a constant procession of people 
from all parts of the country coming to do business 
with their Government. Youth is in the saddle in Wash- 
ington. The average age of persons in responsible 
positions in the federal Government is much lower 
than it has been for many, many decades, perhaps 
since the beginning of the republic. An inquiry into 
the attitude of youth is, therefore, pertinent. For youth 
given power without the leavening experience of time 
is sometimes led astray. 

The most essential quality in a government official 
is a sense of fair play. It is a synonym for justice— 
another word for human love. To serve God we 
are exhorted to love our fellow man. But do we? What 
is the force or influence, the teaching or the appeal 
that will tell those who exercise power why kindliness 
is as much needed inside as outside government and 
why stubborn pride is the enemy of progress? 

Too often when a mistake in judgment is made, an 
official will not wish to reverse himself. He thinks that 
to admit error is humiliating. A spiritual adviser 
would tell him that it is a greater humiliation before 
God to refuse to acknowledge error. 


FOUR PILLARS 
IRRESPECTIVE 
OF CREEDS 


The authority of government is 
greater than any other single 
power that we know today. To 
see governmental power exer- 
cised ruthlessly, without fairness, without kindliness, 
and with a swashbuckling ego is to discourage a re- 
ciprocal acknowledgement of error on the part of 
those outside the government who come to Washing- 
ton with selfishness dominant in their errands. 


The President's analysis of the need of youth—a spiritual awakening— 
applies to all classes but nation will not experience a return to + 
religion until individuals are ready to change their daily lives 


The simple attributes that have come down to us 
from the earliest times—unselfishness, honesty, purity 
and love—remain the four foundation stones of all re- 
ligious thinking irrespective of creed. But not one of 
these four things is associated often enough with the 
spade work that must precede a spiritual revival. 

Men are willing to applaud the idea of restoring 
religion to its rightful place in the life of a com- 
munity and a nation and yet are unwilling to admit 
that only by individual regeneration—meaning one’s 
self as well as the other fellow—can there be an under- 
standing of what must come first before a city, a na- 
tion or the world catches anew the spirit of religion. 


CRUSADE FOR 
UNSELFISHNESS 
NECESSARY 


We accept God as the newborn 
child comes into the world. This 
miracle is conceded. At the other 
end of the road, we accept God’s 
will as life vanishes from the human body. But some- 
how, in the great interval between, we live intensely 
egoistic lives reluctant to allow the spiritual influence 
to enter even as we see the many evidences around us 
of the baneful effects of dishonesty, selfishness, and 
hate—not a little of which has come through our own 
neglect of social responsibilities. 

What the President said four years ago has been 
said before though not so eloquently. It must be said 
again and again. And with it must go the crusading 
leadership of those in high office or in humble positions 
who are ready to show by power of example to their 
fellow men that they who believe in God have enlisted 
in His service. The opportunities to serve God in busi- 
ness, in government, in labor leadership and in the 
ordinary tasks of every day life are numerous if we but 
have the courage to see them. 

We are not here bespeaking the nation just to fill 
the churches, desirable as that would be in reminding 
us of our spiritual obligations. 

We are not beseeching government and those who 
are governed to surrender convictions and abandon 
immutable principles of human relationships. 

But we are pleading today, as men must plead 
every day, that the solution of problems of govern- 
ment, of business, of professional and scientific prog- 
ress shall not be held as things apart but should at all 
times be tested by the spiritual obligation. 

This, in its highest form, is a dedication of human 
life to the guidance and wisdom of Divine Providence. 
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Mr. Roosevelt's Spring Vacation 
Week-End at Hyde Park and Then a Warm Springs Visit 


A planting of 50,000 saplings 
and some interior decoration 
after three-week siege of flu 


To choose the tints of the new walls in 
the Hyde Park library and to supervise the 
planting of 50,000 saplings on his mother’s 
estate—those were the domestic duties 
that called Chief Executive Franklin 
Roosevelt to his Hudson home at the end 
of last week. But there was an ulterior 
purpose: to recuperate, thoroughly, from 
the effects of influenza, an attack of which 
had struck him three weeks before and 
had made mincemeat of his agenda. 

“While the President’s temperature has 
been normal for several days,” said White 
House Secretary Steve Early at the be- 
ginning of the week, “the effects of the 
flu are very slightly evident in the stom- 
ach area—intestinal flu—and while it has 
entirely cleared away, except for the gas- 
eous condition, Dr. McIntire prefers that 
he remain in the White House at present. 
The President is perfectly willing to do 
this because he would like to stand by and 
watch at close hand the trade treaty issue 
in the Senate.” 


Missing Georgia Rains 

With that rather physiological descrip- 
tion did Mr. Early explain the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s plans to postpone his long-de- 
sired trip to Warm Springs, Georgia. It 
was the first time that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
spokesman identified the cause of the 
grippy condition that had snagged the 
President for so long. Previously the Presi- 
dential affliction had been called a nose 
cold with intermittent fever. 

Another factor in the postponement was 
the heavy rainfall reported at Warm 
Springs. According to the White House, 
the precipitation was so great that a com- 
pany of Marines sent there to make prep- 
arations for the President’s arrival was 
completely “washed out” of an encamp- 
ment. That being the case, Mr. Roosevelt 
decided to wait until the middle of the 
month, April 18 or thereabouts. 

At the week’s opening, however, the 
Chief Executive did take a trip—for one 
hour. For the first time in more than two 
weeks he drove out into the April sun- 
shine and, accompanied only by his per- 
sonal bodyguard, Thomas Qualters, roared 
in his open automobile through Potomac 
Park and Georgetown, across the new 
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Chain Bridge and up the Virginia side 
of the Potomac to Great Falls. The tour 
was called “a personal inspection of the 
arrival of Spring.” 

Two events in the week foreshadowed 
another trip, and plowed up a considerable 
amount of political speculation. On April 
1, President Roosevelt met his congression- 
al conferees, Messrs. Garner, Barkley, 
Bankhead and Rayburn, in his private 
second-floor quarters and discussed with 


—Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT and CENSUS DIRECTOR 
Questions, public; answers, confidential 


them the legislative calendar. On leaving 
the Executive Mansion, Senate Majority 
Leader Barkley remarked to reporters: 

“Apparently no new legislation or sug- 
gestion of any is coming over; so we ought 
to be ready to quit by June 1, if not 
earlier.” 

Two days later, Senator Bilbo (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, after a conversation with 
his White House chief, told the press that 
he had invited the President to stop in 
Mississippi for a speech during his Sum- 
mer jaunt to the West Coast, and that 
Mr. Roosevelt had given the impression 
he would leave shortly after Congress 
had adjourned early in June. 


Immediately observers pounced on the 
theory that the President was timing his 
trip to coincide with the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, which opens in Phila- 
delphia on June 24, and also with a view to 
influencing the decisions of the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago in mid-July. 

In the past, the President’s occasional 
swings around the continent have been 
preceded by White House denials of any 
political significance. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, has seldom failed to dwell on politi- 
cal questions during the stop-overs which 
punctuate these cross-country runs. 


Stumped by the Census 

The chief newsreel event of the Presi- 
dent’s week turned out to be a silent 
movie, not a talkie. On the opening day of 
census-taking, the master at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue sat down with the No. 1 
census enumerator, Director William L. 
Austin, of the Census Bureau, and after a 
15-minute session admitted that he had 
failed the test despite his willingness to 
“tell all.” Inasmuch as the sound tracks 
of the cameramen present were silenced 
“to preserve the secrecy of the tabulation”, 
the embarrassment of the stumped Chief 
Executive could not be recorded. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Roosevelt 
told reporters that some of the questions 
were too much for him, that he had to 
refer queries about those working in the 
White House to Captain Howard Kerr, 
major-domo at the Executive Mansion. 

Announcement of Reorganization Plan 
No. III was the big official event of the 
week. This program affected the Treasury, 
Interior, Agriculture and Labor Depart- 
ments and the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
but there was little of a controversial na- 
ture in the proposals. In addition to sav- 
ing an estimated $150,000 a year, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that the reshuffling 
would greatly increase efficiency. Chief 
change was creation of a fiscal service con- 
solidating fiscal functions of the Treasury. 

Near the end of the week, the Presi- 
dent’s mother, 85-year-old Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, came out with a vague third- 
term statement: “My son is particularly 
well fitted in knowledge of his country and 
other countries, but I cannot say whether 
I would want him to run again, unless he 
would do good by being President. Of 
course, I’d like to have him at home. 
He is very fond of our country place and 
I think he would enjoy being there.” 
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Outstanding works of art will soon 
be viewed by visitors to Washington 
as the National Gallery of Art nears 
completion. The $10,000,000 gal- 
lery and its $20,000,000 art collec- 
tion is a gift to the public from the 
late Andrew W. Mellon, one-time 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The Mellon collection is expected to be the 
nucleus of one of the greatest art galleries ever 
conceived. It will include European paintings, 
Renaissance sculpture and early American portraits. 
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Shake-up in British cabinet. 
Hints of coming offensives. 
A near-crisis in Pacific. 


Running Europe’s war would be a lot 
easier for top officials in Germany, Great 
Britain and France if they could dram- 
atize it. 

The fact that a blockade has less crowd- 
appeal than a stirring victory or a hard- 
fought defeat has now caused a cabinet 
reshuffle in Great Britain and France, has 
prompted German Field Marshal Goering 
to deliver a rousing “just-before-the-bat- 
tle” speech and even has had effects on 
the United States. 

Prime Minister Chamberlain declared 
twice last week that economic warfare 
will be prosecuted from now on in full 
force, whether neutrals are hurt or not. 
Immediately Norway was told to stop 
German ore shipments, anti-German trade 
pacts were arranged between Britain and 
neutrals of Western Europe, and Yugo- 
slavia was cautioned not to ship bauxite 
to Italy for trans-shipment to Germany. 

But this is undramatic war to the man 
in the street. 


Demand for Military Speed-Up 


As recent political moves abroad are 
explained in Washington, the situation 
confronting Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
Reynaud and Chancellor Hitler is this: 

The average “Arry, Gaston and Hans 
in England, France and Germany remem- 
bers the slaughter of 1914-18, has been led 
to expect a repetition of it by such precau- 
tions as the blackout, evacuation of large 
cities and civilian air raid protection ac- 
tivities. He is puzzled and not a little 
disturbed by the fact that his nation’s 
guns have not really begun to boom. 
There is demand for a speed-up in military 
activity, a general feeling that statesmen 
and generals ought to “get on with the 


This vague unrest is felt most keenly 
in the democratic nations, but is not ab- 
sent in Germany. 

In France, the result has been that 
Edouard Daladier stepped out of the 
premiership, to be replaced by Paul Rey- 
naud, Minister of Finance. The new cabi- 
net chief’s first duty was to explain in a 

cast that the war is not “phoney.” 
His remarks were directed at the United 
States as much as at his own countrymen. 
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‘SELLING’ THE WAR ANEW 


Belligerents Take Measures to Pep Up the Fighting Spirit 


In England, the 
achieved last week by giving more defense 
power to Winston Churchill, the popular 
and photogenic First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. He now heads a committee of all 
the defense services—army, navy and air 


same effect was 


force. Sir Samuel Hoare takes over the 
Air Ministry from Sir Kingsley Wood, 
who takes Hoare’s portfolio as Lord Privy 
Seal. Neville Chamberlain remains as 
Prime Minister of a slightly smaller, more 
compact Cabinet. 

In another effort toward “action”, Par- 
liament will hold a secret session April 11, 





—Wide World 
WANG CHING-WEI 
For Mr. Hull . . . Chunking 


to discuss operation of the intensified eco- 
nomic blockade. Further, Mr. Chamber- 
lain joined the drum-beaters last week 
with a speech declaring that “Germany 
missed the bus” and that he has every 
confidence of eventual British victory. 
In Germany, where public opinion can 
be more closely controlled and where the 
Government wants immediate peace and 
feels no obligation to “get on with the 
war’, few belligerent speeches need be di- 
rected inward. Instead, Marshal Goer- 
ing’s threat of “a decisive blow in the 
West” was broadcast to foreign nations, 
but barely mentioned in the Nazi press. 
Attempts to bring verbal excitement 
into the war also started tongues wagging 








in the United States after Ontario’s At- 
torney General, Gordon Conant, said in a 
speech that Canada should do anything 
within its power to get the United States 
into the conflict. These remarks came a 
fortnight after James H. R. Cromwell, 
U.S. Minister to Canada, declared his 
sympathy for the Allies’ cause. 

Meanwhile, made of 
stuff than words confronted the 
States in the Pacific Ocean. 

As the U.S. fleet, with Navy Secretary 
Edison along as an observer, sailed into 
mid-Pacific for Fleet Problem 21—the an- 
nual war games—tension grew between 
Japan and the United States over the 
question of the new puppet regime in 
Central China. 


worries stronger 


United 





Encouragement for Chiang Kai-shek 

Sternly Secretary of State Hull said last 
week in a formal statement that this coun- 
try will not recognize the Nanking Gov- 
ernment of Wang Ching-Wei. Without 
mentioning Japan specifically, Secretary 
Hull conveyed that recognition is being 
withheld because the American Govern- 
ment believes that the Nanking regime is 
an organization set up merely to favor 
Nippon and deprive third powers of their 
rights. 

This American statement of policy has 
given great encouragement to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek and, as a result, peace in China ap- 
pears to be very remote, despite the 
Japanese invitation to China to make 
terms with Wang. 

There are dangers of another nature for 
the United States in the Sea of Japan and 
the Sea of Okhotsk, where British naval 
vessels are trying to blockade American 
shipments to Russia that may be destined 
for eventual German consumption. Brit- 
ain’s action in taking two Russian steam- 
ers into Hong Kong has aroused the ire of 
the Japanese Navy, but the United States 
has not yet made plain its stand on ex- 
tension of the blockade to the Pacific 
Coast of Asia. 

If action is called for in some future 
eventuality, American Navy maneuvers in 
the Pacific triangle may have to get along 
without the air base that has been mapped 
for Anchorage, Alaska. The House of Rep- 
resentatives struck from the War Depart- 
ment’s 1941 supply bill an item of $12,- 
000,000 for the air base, and then passed 
the bill which totaled $784,999,000. 
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Would a Billion Dollars to the WPA 
Be Adequate for Next Fiscal Year? 


Frank J. Hogan 
Mayor, Troy, N.Y., 
answers: 

A billion dollars of federal money for 
WPA for the year that starts July 1 is not 
enough, provided it is going to be handled 
by monthly allotments and more cannot be 
asked for. 

I believe the present way of handling re- 
lief methods is eminently satisfactory. 


Cornelius D. Scully 
Mayor, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
answers: 

A billion dollars of federal money for 
WPA will not be adequate in the year 
that starts July 1, next. 

I favor the Federal Government increas- 
ing the appropriation for WPA for the 
year beginning July 1, in the amount 
recommended by the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, and that no attempt 
be made to throw this burden on the 
States for these reasons: 

Many of the States are in no financial 
position to take the burden; where States 
are not in position to take the burden or 
to take only a portion of it, the burden 
will be thrown on the local communities 
and in the majority of instances will bank- 
rupt them. 

It is my personal opinion that there 
should be a permanent federal program 


—Wide World 


MAYOR SCULLY 





With unemployment casting a 
shadow over the country and with 
Congress facing the tremendous 
problem of relief, a question now 
to the fore is the probable demand 
on federal resources to meet the 
nation’s relief needs. Much of the 
pressing demand centers in the 
cities; so, to obtain a cross-section 
of opinion on this problem, The 
United States News asked the 
mayors of anumber of typical cities, 


large and small, these questions: 
In your opinion, will a bil- 
lion dollars of federal money 
for WPA be adequate in the 
year that starts July 1, next? 
If you feel that amount not 
adequate, what change in re- 
lief methods or what new 
method of raising additional 
money would you suggest? 
Answers received are published 
herewith. 





and a state program of public works which 
should be integrated and expansible from 
time to time as the economic situation 
changes, and that such a program should 
be financed from federal and state taxes. 
The continued existence in this country 
of a great body of unemployed persons, 
if history is any criterion, endangers the 
stability of our form of government and, 
unless provided against, will lead to totali- 
tarianism in one or the other of its mani- 
festations—Communism or Nazism. 


Edward J. Jeffries, Jr. 


Mayor, Detroit, Mich., 
answers: 

I am not sure that a billion dollars of 
federal money for WPA will be adequate 
in the year that starts July 1. If this 
means that the quota for Detroit will be 
reduced in any substantial amount, in 
comparison with the appropriation avail- 
able for last year, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for us to cope with the situation thus 
created. It will work unusual hardship in 
this community. 

There is no other method to which De- 
troit can resort for the raising of money. 
We are strictly at the mercy of the Fed- 
eral Government and, as a result, the 
present suggested reduction in WPA prob- 
ably is more serious for Detroit than for 
most other communities. 


H. B. Warner 
Mayor, Aurora, Ill., 
answers: 
This community has been, most gen- 
erally, pleased with WPA activities and 
should very much dislike to have the 


WPA curtailed. I am not, however, in a 
position to assist in the determination of 
the financial requirements for the next 
ensuing fiscal year. Many factors would 
enter into a consideration of this problem, 
such as the return of men to private em- 
ployment. 


F. A. Homan 


Mayor, Fresno, Calif., 

answers: 

A billion dollars of federal money for 
WPA will be adequate for the next year. 

The work of the WPA to the present 
time has, on the whole, been quite satis- 
factory. The cities, however, cannot con- 
tinue to find worth-while projects under 
the WPA requirements, where the use of 
unskilled labor is the predominant feature. 
Other methods of increasing employment 
for unskilled workers must be found. 


Frank T. Stack 


Mayor, Norwalk, Conn., 
answers: 

A great deal will depend upon conditions 
in the country during the next year. 

If there is an upswing in industry, which 
seems to be the tendency, I can see no rea- 
son why a billion-dollar appropriation of 
federal money for WPA will not be ade- 
quate. On the other hand, if business and 
industry are retarded, this will not be 
enough to care for the unemployed and ad- 
ditional funds will have to be provided to 
care for the burden. 

Unless industry continues to improve, it 
is an impossibility for communities such as 
Norwalk to carry the relief load without 
federal assistance. WPA has relieved the 
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burdens of municipalities throughout the 
country to some extent and if it were not 
for this assistance most municipalities 
would have found themselves in the posi- 
tion of being unable to provide for relief 
requirements. 


Cc. A. Hauswirth 


Mayor, Butte, Mont., 
answers: 


The Government should build purchasing 
power by giving $100 a month to each un- 
employable. Put on a gross sales tax suf- 
ficient to meet this expenditure and keep 
the budget balanced at all times. Correct 
the cause and stop doctoring effects. 

A tax on one item, gasoline, built our 
highways from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
A very small tax on all items can and 
would build our nation, physically, finan- 
cially and morally. Employables could then 
find jobs and a score of taxes could be 
eliminated. We have got to get at the cause 
of purchasing power. 


O. A. Pearson 


Mayor, Minneapolis, Minn., 
answers: 


The answers to the questions you have 
asked are as follows: 

We feel that the federal appropriations 
for WPA purposes should be sufficient to 
maintain WPA at least at its present level. 

The matter of relief methods and fi- 
nance is a problem for the Congress. 
Here in Minneapolis we are facing a 
major financial crisis and we find our- 
selves with our hands full trying to han- 
dle our own financial situation. 


C. O. Sherrill 


City Manager, Cincinnati, O., 
answers: 


Instead of continuing WPA on the 
present basis, a tremendous saving could 
be made and, at the same time, a much 
more constructive and a better job could 
be done for those on relief. 

The methods used in America to provide 
relief in the past ten years of depression 
have failed, for more than $13,000,000,000 
in various forms of relief has been spent 
by Government, and yet today our un- 
employed are practically as numerous as 
in the depths of the depression in 1933. 

Should the Federal Government turn 
back the administration of relief to the 
local communities, it would be possible 
to cut the total cost of relief to approxi- 
mately one-third of the cost per case paid 
by the United States on WPA. 
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E LIVE in a big country and it takes a big 
telephone company to give good service to millions of 
people. The Bell System is doing its part in providing 
for the nation’s telephone needs, whatever they may be. 

But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than 
mere size. It aims to be big in the conduct of its busi- 
ness, in its relations with employees and its plans for 
the future. All of this helps to give the nation quick, 


dependable, courteous telephone service at low cost. 
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Wisconsin Vote: 
How It Affects 
A Third Term 


In appraising the results of the primary 
elections in Wisconsin, commenting news- 
papers attach greatest weight to the effect 
of the balloting on the third-term pros- 
pects of President Roosevelt. 

The three-to-one lead of the Roosevelt 
delegates over the slate supporting Vice 
President Garner is regarded by about 
three-fifths of the commenting press as in- 
sufficient to encourage third-term hopes. 
The minority, however, believes that, on 
the showing made in Wisconsin, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s chances for renomination are 
strengthened. 


The Power of Prestige 


“The Roosevelt prestige,” according to 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.) 
“continues to be a powerful factor in spite 
of the opposition to the third term by 
many thoughtful leaders.” The News 
Leader adds that “Mr. Garner’s lack of 
appeal outside of Texas was demon- 
strated.” 

“The surprising thing,” says the Balti- 
more (Md.) Evening Sun (Dem.) “is 
that Vice President Garner, whom nobody 
expects to be nominated, was able to hold 
the Roosevelt lead to one far short of a 
landslide.” 

The Sun suggests that the President 
might seek “to nominate his successor.” 

“The result of the voting” declares the 
Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), 
“suggests that Mr. Garner has not the 
popular strength to head off a third nom- 
ination, if heading it off depends on him.” 
The Geneva (N.Y.) Times (Ind.) con- 
cludes that this primary “may have an 
important bearing on the nominating con- 
ventions and the election in the fall.” 


Interpreting the Garner Vote 

“Returns do not lend encouragement,” 
says the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star 
(Ind.), “to either third-party or third- 
term movements. The vote accorded Mr. 
Garner already is being interpreted as an 
anti-third term protest, and the size of 
this vote is not to be made light of by 
third-term forces.” 

“The President’s victory in Wisconsin,” 
states the New York Sun (Ind.), “is not 
impressive, for the number of votes cast 
for Democratic and Republican delegates 
indicates that those Progressives who fol- 
lowed the La Follette leadership voted 
for Roosevelt in the Democratic primary, 
as the Wisconsin law permits.” 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





U.S. ‘War Guilt’: 
Views of Editors 


Charges in Germany’s White Book that 
the United States, through alleged state- 
ments by American diplomats, helped to 
“cause the war” are greeted with disbelief 
by most newspaper commentators. Official 
denials from Washington are accepted by 
about three-fifths of the newspapers as 
clearing Ambassadors Kennedy and Bullitt 
of the accusations made by the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 

The remaining two-fifths of the press, 
however, finds a basis for accepting the 
German statements, at least in part, in the 
attitude of the Roosevelt Administration, 
which is declared to be unneutral in the 
spirit of its foreign relations. 


Favoring Strict Neutrality 


Both sides agree that American senti- 
ment is preponderantly anti-Hitler while 
maintaining that the nation’s diplomats 
should observe strict neutrality. 

“The Nazi blast against the United 
States will be readily recognized as clumsy 
propaganda,” declares the Toledo (O.) 
Blade (Ind.), while stating that “what 
this country needs is to have the world 
told of the genuine disinterest Americans 
have in ancient Old World grudges.” 

Accepting the Berlin statements, the 
Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.) holds that 
“what these officials said and did gives 
credibility to the charges.” 


The American Reaction 

“Americans,” says the Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator (Dem.), “have learned not to 
get excited over official statements from 
European capitals, especially those from 
Germany.” The Vindicator adds, “Mr. Bul- 
litt, Mr. Kennedy and Secretary Hull flat- 
ly deny what the Nazis say,” and concludes 
that “Americans will not hesitate long in 
deciding which version to believe.” 

“It’s all very horrible,” thinks the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “and just a 
little confusing for a nation which has so 
vigorously espoused the cause of ‘no more 
wars’ to learn that it is directly responsi- 
ble for the use of force against Poland by 
Germany. Obviously, had there been no 


American diplomats, there would have been 


no war—and, incidentally, no Poland.” 

“The President, on numerous occasions,” 
the Newark (N.J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
points out to its readers “has stated where 
he stands in this war. Whether or not 
the Polish documents are genuine, their 
emphasis on the American position tells 
nothing new.” 
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TROUBLES OF A LANDLORD 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


How Low-Cost Financing Forces U.S. Deeper Into Realty Field 


Prospects of permanence 
in policy of sharing risks 
of lenders and borrowers 


The United States Government is get- 
ting deeper and deeper into the real estate 
business with little prospect of ever pulling 
out. The Government already is the larg- 
est mortgage banker in the world and, as 
a result of its mortgaging activities, is be- 
coming the nation’s foremost landlord. 

Implications of this trend are both broad 
and deep. As a mortgage banker, the Gov- 
ernment performs a dual function new to 
banking by attempting to protect its equity 
in real estate and at the same time make it 
easy for the debtor to service his loan. By 
insuring private loans and loaning directly, 
the Government assumes the creditor’s 
risk, and, by lenient foreclosure and low 
interest policies, the Government also less- 
ens the burden of the borrower. Risks of 
both lenders and borrowers therefore are 
assumed to some extent by the general 
taxpaying public. 

This policy was adopted as an emergency 
measure, but indications are that it is to 
become permanent. Before Congress is the 
Jones-Wheeler Bill to reorganize the Farm 
Credit Administration and to insure farm- 
ers permanently low rates of interest. The 
rate mentioned in the bill is 3 per cent, one- 
half of 1 per cent lower than the farmer is 
now paying. If this measure becomes law, 
most observers believe a federal monopoly 
over farm financing will result, since in- 
terest rates will be too low to afford an 
adequate return to private financiers. 

Farm financing, however, is merely the 
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largest, not the only mortgage field in 
which the Government is heavily involved. 
The Farm Credit Administration holds 
mortgages on about a sixth of the nation’s 
farms, but a close rival is the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation, which between 1933 
and 1936 wrote mortgages on a tenth of all 
the owner-occupied homes in urban Amer- 
ica. Liquidation of HOLC began in 1936 
and since that time the Federal Housing 
Administration, which insures private 
housing loans at low rates, has undertaken 
the task it began. 

In loaning $3,000,000,000 to a million 
home owners, HOLC has found it neces- 
sary to foreclose on 171,036 properties, 
which represent 16.8 per cent of total 
original loans. This made the agency a 
landlord, not through choice, but through 
compulsion. HOLC has found it impossi- 
ble to resell properties as fast as it ac- 
quires them without contributing to an- 
other severe depression in home values. It 
has therefore been forced into the renting 
business and finds itself managing proper- 
ties in every State of the union—a task 
that confronts few other realtors. 
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At the beginning of the current fiscal 
HOLC had 99,354 properties on 
hand, with an aggregate value of $549,- 
441,184. This about equaled the value of 
all urban property owned by insurance 
companies and in numbers is greater than 
all the residential structures in Minneap- 
olis, a city of almost half a million. 

As a landlord, the corporation is rent- 
ing 76,911 dwelling units—more than 
there are in Atlanta—and last year turned 
up with a net operating income of $3,- 
192,239. Like other landlords, it finds that 
taxes eat deeply into revenues, the last 
annual report showing that “taxes, over 
which the corporation has no control, ab- 
sorbed the largest portion of property in- 
come”, approximately 40 per cent. 


Losses on HOLC Resales 


HOLC is also having trouble with re- 
sales. Since operations began, 141,742 
dwellings have been taken over and 55,- 
303 have been sold. For this property 
HOLC received $193,175,844, which rep- 
resented a loss of $44,460,778, or 18.7 per 
cent. The average loss per dwelling has 
been $804, which officials do not con- 
sider excessive. Experience of HOLC with 
foreclosures and sales is being repeated by 
the Federal Housing Administration, which 
stands back of more than $2,000,000,000 
worth of mortgages. FHA has taken a 
loss of $383,062 on the sale of 680 homes 
and has paid out more than $16,000,000 
to make good defaulted loans. 

These federal credit agencies contend 
that the record of losses is no larger than 
that of private mortgage agencies and in- 
sist that reserves are adequate to care for 
the losses without cost to taxpayers. Their 
policies, however, guarantee low rates of 
interest to borrowers, which means that 
private lenders must follow suit or trans- 
fer their business to the Government. 

This situation at present is more acute 
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in farm financing, where the Farm Credit 
Administration already holds a third of 
the nation’s farm mortgage debt. Federal 
Land Bank loans call for 4 per cent inter- 
est payments and Land Commissioner 
loans, with less stringent collateral re- 
quirements, call for 5 per cent. These 
rates have been lowered by order of Con- 
gress to 314 and 4 per cent, and in recent 
years Congress has appropriated $29,000,- 
000 annually to make up the deficiencies 
to the federal agencies. 


Keeping Farmer on the Farm 

Now it is proposed to use the Govern- 
ment’s credit standing as a permanent 
benefit to farmers and the Jones-Wheeler 
Bill suggests a 3 per cent rate. In addi- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration is 
directed in the bill to reamortize farm 
loans on longer terms in cases where re- 
payments are ohviously more than the 
borrowers can comfortably make. This 
policy already has been put into effect 
by A. G. Black, new FCA Governor, ap- 
pointed after Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace assumed charge of farm 
credit policies. 

Secretary Wallace’s ideas on farm credit 
have been outlined to the House Com- 
mittee now considering the Jones-Wheeler 
Bill. In brief, they are that the farmer 
should be charged no more than he is able 
to pay for his farm, and that in no event 
should interest and amortization charges 
be so high that he is forced to exhaust the 
fertility of his soil to meet them. This 
means that the primary purpose should be 
to keep the farmer on his farm. 

Foreclosure policies of the Farm Credit 
Administration already are designed to 
keep farmers on their land as long as pos- 
sible. Approximately 25 per cent of the 
million farm loans made by the Govern- 
ment are delinquent. Even this policy, 
however, is not sufficient to keep the Gov- 
ernment entirely out of farming on its own 
account, and at the beginning of the year 
FCA owned more than 30,000 farms, on 
which it had loaned $145,000,000. 


The FCA’s Resale Policy 


As a landlord, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration follows the same policies as the 
Home-Owners Loan Corporation. It wants 
to get out of business as fast as it can, and 
it does—at a 25.6 per cent loss. But it 
also wants to avoid dumping farm land on 
the market and thereby jeopardizing the 
capital value of other farms on which it 
has mortgages. Thus the policy is to sell on 
easy terms to as many tenants as possible. 

Government credit policies for farmers 
and city dwellers are credited with aiding 
farmers in keeping their farms and home 
owners in keeping their homes. Officials 
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contend further that, in extending credit 
to borrowers, the Government placed a 
floor under real estate values, since the 


wave of foreclosures in the early 1930's 
threatened to undermine the whole struc- 
ture. 

Through these policies, the Government 
has, in effect, underwritten a tremendous 
volume of mortgage debt, for, in protect- 
ing its own mortgages, it must also pro- 
tect the value of privately held mortgages. 
Farm and home mortgages together 
amount to $24,000,000,000 (%7,000,000,- 
000 on farms and $17,000,000,000 on 
homes) which is more than half the size 
of the present national debt. Federal 
agencies, at the same time, are committed 
to seeing that this debt is serviced by bor- 
rowers without too much expense. 

This raises the question whether private 
mortgage financing and Government fi- 
nancing can continue hand in hand; 
whether private institutions can afford to 
carry a quarter of their borrowers on de- 
linquent rolls and take 25 per cent losses 
on resales while earning only 3 or 4 per 
cent. If private financiers cannot assume 
these risks—and the consensus is that they 
cannot in farm financing, at least—it ap- 
pears that the Government is in the real 
estate business to stay. 
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War's New Threat to Export Trade 


Allied Plans for Tighter Blockade of Neutral Countries 


ie.) 


Does rise in U.S. shipments 
represent contraband goods 
being sent into Germany? 


Allied plans for tightening the blockade 
on neutral countries near Germany are 
threatening interference with American 
export trade. But latest information 
throws considerable doubt on the British 
contention that these exports are reaching 
Germany in large volume. 

The British, pointing to the pronounced 
increase in such shipments, have claimed 
that no small part of this business rep- 
resented goods—notably rubber and tin— 
which were originally bought from the 
United Kingdom and are being trans- 
shipped to German destinations via the 
neutrals. 

The British are taking steps to ration 
imports by the neutral countries, restrict- 
ing them to the average pre-war volume, 
and are extending the blockade to the 
Pacific to shut off imports through 


Vladivostok, some of which, they believe, 
are destined for Germany by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

There are two views of the situation 
among Washington officials. Some hold 
that, as the British action is taken in pur- 
suance of established contraband control, 
the United States can raise little objection. 
Others hold that there is legitimate basis 
for the increased exports to the neutral 
countries and that the Allied interference 
is unwarranted. 

The facts are that the seven leading 
neutrals contiguous to Germany imported 
47 per cent more goods in the first six 
months of the war than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1938-39. These neutrals are 
Italy, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands and Belgium. United 
States exports to Europe, as a whole, in- 
creased only 27 per cent for the same pe- 
riod, and to the United Kingdom and 
France, by only 36 per cent. 

Our exports to the seven neutrals in- 
creased only a little more, however, than 


those to North American countries—and 
considerably less than those to South 
America. 

Commerce Department authorities 
point out (1) that neutral countries, be- 
ing mostly in war zones, desire to stock 
basic supplies; (2) that they are now 
buying goods from the United States pre- 
viously bought elsewhere; (3) that most of 
the controversial shipments have been 
subject to contraband control, and, pre- 
sumably, goods destined for Germany 
would have been seized. 

It is difficult to judge precisely the 
merits of the case or just how much Amer- 
ican exporters stand to lose. It might be 
possible that the British are trying to es- 
tablish a trading point in their campaign 
against the American neutrality regula- 
tions. They might also wish to distract 
attention from the slump in “free” sterling 
which depresses world prices, subsidizes 
British exports at U.S. expense, and tends 
to undermine the Tripartite Currency 
Agreement. 
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Increase in United States exports to European neutral coun- 
tries has drawn the fire of Great Britain, which claims much 
really is bound for Germany. Exports to seven countries, 
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shown above, have increased 47 per cent over last year— 
but shipments to South America have risen 58 per cent, to 
North American countries 43 per cent. 
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The ‘lrend of Business 





Steel Awaits a Cue 
For Surge in Output 


The steel industry, which contributed at 
least half the fireworks last Autumn, and a 
corresponding share in this Spring’s busi- 
ness slump, is now poised at a critical point. 
Decline in output has been at least mo- 
mentarily halted and observers seek for 
some portent of improving orders, which 
would at least stabilize activity near the 
60 per cent level. 

A few authorities profess to see a pick-up 
in demand, but the majority report that 
new orders—although slightly larger in 
number—remain practically constant at 
the equivalent of 40 to 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. It is agreed that export orders in- 
creased in March and structural steel ship- 
ments advanced to 100,000 tons, the best 
in a considerable time. February exports 
of 436,585 tons were the largest in 20 years. 
Chief gains were to Great Britain and 
South America. 

The majority of producers expect im- 
provement in bookings by the middle of 
April. Undertone of the scrap market 
recognized steel trade barometer—is weak. 


—— *- —- 


Gain in Rail Profits: 
A Spur to Recovery 


The railway industry is reporting nota- 
ble profit gains, and reductions in passen- 
ger fares late last month are expected to 
supply a minor recovery stimulus. 

Class I roads for the first two months of 
1940 had net operating income of more 
than $78,000,000, a gain of 50 per cent over 
the same period of 1939. Carloadings, al- 
though on a declining trend since the mid- 
dle of November (after allowing for sea- 
sonal factors) , were, in the week of March 
23, still 3 per cent ahead of the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

The ICC, in light of testimony adduced 
at hearings last Winter, believes the lower 
fares will stimulate travel and, while re- 
ducing costs to the public, will increase 
earnings of the roads. When the rate was 
cut to 2 cents a mile on Jan. 1, 1936, pas- 
senger earnings of the railroads increased. 
While this was attributed by the roads to 
general business improvement, the Com- 
Mission notes that the rise in traffic con- 
tinued even after June, 1937, when business 
was in a tailspin. When the rate was re- 
stored to 214 cents a mile, earnings de- 
dined. 
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Bound volumes of 


NLRB 
Investigation 


The Smith Committee, investi- 
gating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, has assembled 
much useful reference material. 


A complete stenographic tran- 
script of the first two months, 
plus all exhibits, is now available 
in two bound volumes. 


Volume |! 


Board members’ testimony: con- 
fidential intra-Board conferences 
on vital questions; discussion of 
‘‘judge - jury - prosecutor’”’ 
charges; specific labor cases il- 
lustrating arguments on preju- 
dice, amendments, etc. 


Volume Il 


Trial Examiners and review at- 
torneys examined as to alleged 
partiality; separation of admin- 
istrative-judicial functions; 
methods of conducting hearings, 
etc. 


Both volumes are buckram- 


bound, completely indexed, and 
total over 600 printed pages each. 


Five dollars each or 
Two volumes—$9.50 


Write today to the 


BUREAU OF 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


2202 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT use superior financial 
resources to take unfair advantage of 
your competitors. The Federal Trade 
Commission recently ordered a processor 
of hides and fats to stop paying, in lo- 
calities where there was competition, a 
higher price for raw materials than the 
market justified. The order also forbade 
the processor to entice competitors’ em- 
ployes away by offering them higher 
wages. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a member of a 
bondholders’ committee for a company 
in reorganization, permit the committee 
to trade in bonds of the company being 
reorganized and then expect the com- 
mittee to be compensated for its services. 
The First Circuit Court of Appeals has 
held that the Chandler Act bars com- 
pensation to committees of bondholders 
which also buy and sell bonds of the 
company they represent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, evidently, give effect to 
terms of a union contract even though a 
majority of your employes switches to 
a rival union. The Labor Board has up- 
held an employer who continued to ob- 
serve terms of a preferential shop con- 
tract after most of his employes went 
over to another union. 


* - * 


YOU CAN name a stockholder as an 
honorary vice president of your company 
without including this officer among your 
employes for Social Security tax purposes. 
Through a typographical error, News- 
Lines, in the March 29 issue stated that 
you cannot do this. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate a 
contract with a labor union solely on the 
ground that uncertain and uniavorable 
business conditions do not warrant such 
negotiations. The Labor Board has held 
in the case of one employer that a refusal 
to negotiate on this ground constitutes a 
refusal to bargain collectively. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, refuse to obey a 
Labor Board order directing you to re- 
turn to your employes dues you checked 
off under a company union contract. The 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals has 
held the Board has no authority to order 
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and administrative decisions: 


a return of such dues, although it has 
authority to order disestablishment of 
company unions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a federal 
income tax on a building you acquire 
when a lease on the land you own is ter- 
minated by the tenant’s failure to meet 
the terms. In a case where a property 
owner thus acquired title to a building 
erected by the tenant, the Supreme Court 
has held that the value of the building at 
the time of the transfer should be re. 
garded as part of the landlord’s taxable 
income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, at least in New York, 
avoid paying unemployment insurance 
taxes by forming a nominal partnership 
with your employes. The New York Un- 
employment Insurance Appeal Board 
holds that a contractor who formed such 
a “partnership” with his workers, with- 
out having them invest in his business, 
was liable for the tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT operate a lottery in 
advertising your products over the radio 
without risking action by the Federal 
Communications Commission. Seven ra- 
dio programs which offer prizes through 
games or “grab bags” have been referred 
to the Attorney General by the Commis- 
sion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely advertise prod- 
ucts as a cure or remedy for ailments un- 
less they actually come up to standards 
you claim. The Federal Trade Commission 
has filed a complaint against a manuw- 
facturer of a drug preparation for treating 
the eyes, alleging the product is advertised 
as a remedy for eye-strain, whereas all it 
will do is afford a sensation of refreshment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid a union com- 
plaint under the Wagner Act just because 
none of your employes is a member of the 
complaining union. The Labor Board has 
held that a union can charge an employer 
with interfering with the organization of 
his employes even though no employe is 4 
union member. In some instances, the 
Board holds, employer intimidation can be 
so effective that no employe dares join 4 
union. 
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Federation accepts plan to 
add two members to NLRB in 
return for aid to craft unions 







Forces for and against amendments to 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act are now 
drawn in full array for the first open skir- 
mish in the long fight to change that act. 
The battle in the House of Representatives 
will take place April 15 when suspension of 
the rules will be asked for a new bill just 
reported. 

This bill, officially sponsored by the 
chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
Representative Mary T. Norton (Dem.), 
of New Jersey, is the result of compro- 
mise between the AFL and the House 
Democratic leaders. 

AFL leaders had wanted a complete 



















n ; 
d house-cleaning at the Labor Board and 
h protection for their craft unions. 


Administration leaders want to placate 
the AFL before the political campaigns 
begin, but do not want a public execution 
of one of their own agencies which, they 
insist, has done a creditable job. 






Craft Unions Win Support 


In a closed session of the House Labor 
Committee, the AFL traded its demand for 


- 
oh dismissal of the present Board for a Gov- 
ed ernment blessing on craft unions. The re- 
is- sult was the new bill with the combined 


backing of the Administration and AFL. 

This measure would save the personnel 
of the present Labor Board, but, by the 
addition of two new members, the Board 
would be given a new complexion. 






n- 
ds Craft unions would be protected by a 
on new stipulation in the law that the Labor 





Board must favor a craft union wherever 
the employes of a plant prefer such a 







oi union. The language of the New York 
it State law was taken verbatim by the 
nt. Labor Committee at the suggestion of 





the AFL, which says it has worked well 
in the Empire State. 

Proposal of this blessing on the craft 
form of unions evoked, however, the im- 
mediate wrath of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. But Congressional 
leaders appear determined now that the 
act shall be amended so that, in their 
campaigns, they will be able to answer 









sa 
the criticisms of the Labor Board with: “we 
be fixed it.” 





Except that it embodies a promise of 
immediate action to change some of the 
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DEAL TO CHANGE LABOR LAW 


AFL-Administration Trade Strengthens Chances of Norton Bill 


personnel of the Labor Board, the Norton 
bill does little to meet the viewpoint of 
employer organizations that want sub- 
stantial modification of the law as well. 

Besides enlarging the Board and giving 
protection to craft unions, the Norton 
bill proposes only two other changes in 
the Wagner Act. These would write into 
law certain practices already followed in 
part by the Labor Board. One would 
permit an employer to secure an election 
among his employes when two rival 
unions claim to represent a majority. The 
other would prevent the Board from up- 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTON 
Minimum demands presented 


setting bona fide labor agreements for at 
least one year after they are signed. 

Almost all the amendments proposed 
by the Smith Investigating Committee 
(U.S.N., March 15) were discarded by 
the Labor Committee, but attempts will 
be made on the House floor to add some 
of them to the Norton bill, particularly a 
provision specifying dismissal of the 
present Board and its replacement with 
a new Board. 


Hurdles for NLRA Amendments 


What will go through the House finally 
when voting begins later this month de- 
pends on whether the Republicans vote 
solidly or divide according as they favor 














the CIO or the AFL viewpoint. John L. 
Lewis has announced his opposition to the 
entire Norton bill as well as the Smith 
amendments, while the AFL has gone 
along with the Norton committee in per- 
mitting the present personnel of the Board 
to remain. 


Fight to Come in May 

The question on Capitcl Hill is what 
pressure will be exerted, if any, by the 
AFL to defeat those amendments which 
propose a house-cleaning. Some observers 
think the AFL is primarily interested in 
its craft unit amendment and does not 
care about what happens to the other 
amendments except those that plainly, in 
the opinion of AFL experts, would emas- 
culate the law. 

Senate agreement on all amendments is 
necessary, however, and Senator Wagner, 
father of the present law, already has an- 
nounced that he will not support a bill 
discharging the present Board. 

This month’s battle in the House will 
be only a prelude to the real fight expected 
in the Senate in May. 


+ 


The ‘Monopoly’ Issue: 
Two Courts Differ 


Can a union be sued as an illegal mo- 
nopoly when, in a dispute with another 
~“nion, it conducts a strike which inter- 
eres with the shipment of goods across 
state lines? 

The Justice Department says, “Yes.” 
The AFL answers, “No.” This week each 
side has a lower court decision to support 
its argument. 

Supporting the AFL is the action of a 
federal district court in St. Louis, result- 
ing in dismissal of an indictment against 
the AFL Carpenters’ Union and its Presi- 
dent, William Hutcheson. The indictment 
resulted from a dispute between the Car- 
penters and the AFL Machinists’ Union. 
The court held that the strike was a local 
affair and that “Congress has never de- 
clared a dispute of this nature unlawful.” 

Supporting the Justice Department is 
the action of a New York district court 
which refused to dismiss charges against 
three AFL unions. The unions had re- 
fused to handle lumber addressed to a 
retailer employing CIO members. 
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The Drive Against Chain Stores 


Elimination, Not Revenue, the Basis of Proposed Tax Bill 


Small merchants vs. Bigness in 
business. The counter-argument 
by the Secretary of Agriculture 


From Sauk Centre, Des Moines, Grand 
Rapids and other Midwest points, inde- 
pendent merchants and their representa- 
tives came to Washington last week to 
urge the enactment of heavy taxes. 

These small merchants want higher 
taxes, not for themselves, of course, but for 
their competitors, the chain stores. They 
want Congress to enact the Patman anti- 
chain-store bill, on which hearings are now 
being held by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means—the revenue raising 
committee. 

But the anti-chain-store bill, as its spon- 
sor Representative Patman (Dem.), of 


Texas, testified, is intended to eliminate 
entirely the large interstate chains, rather 
than to produce revenue. Here is the Pat- 
man proposal, which has the nominal sup- 
port of 72 of the 435 House members: 

A retailing corporation shall pay a grad- 
uated tax on the number of stores it op- 
erates—nothing for the first nine, $50 on 
each store from nine to 15; $100 on each 
store 16 to 25 and so up to $1,000 a store 
for number 501 and over. Nor is this all. 
The tax would be multiplied by the num- 
ber of States in which the chain operates. 

The country’s largest chain-store system 
is operated by The Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. It has 13,100 stores 
in more than 40 states. In 1938, A & P 
reported a net income of $9,119,114. Under 
the Patman bill, this chain would be asked 
to pay a tax totaling $523,620,000 a year. 

















Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 30, 1940 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit in Banks 
United States Government Securities, 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited) 


$147,168 ,050.87 


$87 ,093 ,168.12 
49,858 ,014.60 


15,498,188 .21 
28 651,620.70 








Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 
Investment in Banking Premises 


Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances... .$11,860,3866.16 


Less Prepayments 1,441,760.98 


1,862 ,075.56 
4,000,000 .00 


9,918 ,615.18 





Total Assets 


LIABILITIES 
BOORER. 0c ccccccseeccvccercsessccveses cocce 
Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
Liabilities 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of Credit 
Issued 
Capital 
Surplus 


$591,965 ,866 .29 
218,450.79 
11,860,866 .16 


40,000,000 .00 





Total Liabilities 


$648 589,683 .24 


United States Government securities carried at $7,331,562.50 in the above statement are 
pledged te qualify for fiduciary powers, te secure public monies as ; 


required by law, and for other purposes. 


April 2, 1940 




















To A & P the result would mean the end 
of its system in its present form. 

But, why smash the chains? The answer 
given by Mr. Patman and the small mer- 
chants and manufacturers who testified 
last week is substantially the same argu- 
ment used by all opponents of “bigness” 
in business. Here it is in terms of what 
Mr. Patman sees happening when inter- 
state chains get control of retail distribu- 
tion wiih its absentee ownership: 

1. Community life is weakened, if not 
destroyed, because employes of absentee 
owners do not assume duties of local 
citizenship as well as local store owners; 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN 
In one word: “‘Bigness”’ 


2. Absentee-owned interstate chains do 
not contribute to local relief, schools, 
churches or charities as generously as local 
businessmen; 

8. Local reservoirs of credit are de- 
stroyed and the local bank closed when 
chains take their net profits out of town; 

4. Local business men, insurance agents, 
job printers and lawyers, are destroyed 
because of centralization of these ac- 
tivities by the chains; 

5. Small manufacturers suffer because 
they lose their outlets when independent 
stores are forced out of business. 

The small merchants and their repre 
sentatives at the Patman bill hearings see 
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none of the advantages from standardiza- 
tions, mass marketing practices and con- 
sumer savings claimed by the large retail 
systems and recognized last week by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

Here is the Department of Agriculture 
view as expressed by Secretary Wallace 
in a letter to the committee. “The Depart- 
ment,” he wrote, “holds no brief for any 
particular type of food distributor .. . 
believes that greater efficiency and lower 
costs in the marketing of farm products 
are of great importance .. . is not insensi- 
ble to the dangers associated with the 
growth of larger corporations . . . would 
favor regulations which will prevent 
abuses and dishonest practices by chain 
stores .. . thinks it would be unwise and 
unnecessary to give up the economies 
which have been brought about by chain- 
store distribution in order to prevent 
certain practices which may not be in the 
public interest.” 

























The Question of Savings 

Proponents of the anti-chain store bill 
took immediate issue with the Secretary’s 
contention that chain stores have brought 
substantial savings to consumers. They 
cited several studies of the operating 
costs of retail stores to back their con- 
tentions. They read from the census of 
business figures which they said showed 
that in Washington, for example, inde- 
pendent stores are said to have operat- 
ing expenses amounting to 14 per cent of 
the gross business, while the chain stores 
had a 17 per cent operating cost. 

In the independent’s strongholds, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Baltimore and Buffalo, 
the expense ratio of the chains was said 
to be 18.33 per cent, 18.16 per cent, 20.08 
per cent and 16.59 per cent, respectively; 
while the expense ratio of the inde- 
pendents was 13.04 per cent, 16.07 per 
cent, 13.99 per cent, and 11.86 per cent. 

Whether these figures are incontro- 
vertible, or whether the claims of the 
chain store companies that their methods 
result in savings of many million dollars 
a year to the consumer are justified, will 
be more easily judged after the Ways and 
Means Committee calls witnesses rep- 
resenting opposition to the bill. 


When is it SAFE to BUY 
WISE to SELL Stocks? 


The answer is in our FREE Book ‘‘Trend Inter- 
Pretation."” Write today for your free copy. It 
shows trend changes from 1922 to date. Tells how 
you can know when trend is to be Up or Down. 
Shows each one of the T. E. Rassieur’s amazingly 
accurate advices from depression bottom in 1932. 
Advices based on sound tested mathematical com- 
Putation, not ‘‘hunch”’ or guesswork. Write Today. 


TLE RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. A-37, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


APRIL 12, 1940 
























































THE CHA 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW 


SE 


YORK 


Statement of Condition, 


March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 


CasH AND DvE From BANKS . 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 

STATE AND MunICcIPAL SECURITIES . 

Stock oF FepERAL Reserve BAnk. 

OTHER SECURITIES. ; 

Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 

BankinG Houses . 

OTHER REat Estate 

MortTGAGEs . ee en ae 

Customers’ AccEPTANCE LIABILITY. 

OTHER ASSETS . 


LIABILITIES 
Capita. Funps: 
CapitaL Stock. . . $100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
36,216,918.24 


SurpPLus .. 
UnpIvIDED Prorits 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 

RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 

Deposits. > % 

ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

LiaBiLiry As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND Foreicn BILLs 

Orner LIABILITIES . . « 6 « « 


$1,522,549,670.85 


815,586,396.91 
151,249,099.82 

6,016,200.00 
133,434,345.33 


639,525,894.61 
32,922,346.10 
8,147,230.87 
10,786,667.14 
16,653,390.08 
8,657,147.72 





$3,345,528,389.43 





$ 236,756,918.24 
15,156,472.57 
1,996,347.06 
3,060,768,704.17 
17,757,292.37 


4,540,887.09 
8,551,767.93 


$3,345,528,389.43 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$134,816,563.40 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CALIFORNIA 


ERE are so many 
exciting and ro- 
mantic places to see 
and things to do in 
the West. Glamorous California, with its 
varied and endless thrills; magnificent 
Yellowstone and Yosemite; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns; the glorious Rocky Mountain region 
of cool Colorado. 


ae 


rae | ee 
YELLOWSTONE 


You can see one or all via Rock Island, 
with a choice of routes. We suggest 
that you go the Scenic Colorado Way to 
the Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Return by the Golden State Route on the 
de luxe Golden State Limited or economy- 
luxury Californian. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET, a new 
train serving the vacation regions of both 
Denver and Colorado Springs, is stream- 
lined and Diesel-powered, and has every 
convenience and improvement known to 
modern rail travel. Both Colorado and 
this fine train will delight you. 


Rock Island offers Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, the South- 
west, California and 
theCanadian Rockies. 


Special summer fares. 
Go one way—return 
another. Liberal stop- 


overs. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


a _ 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Illinois 


COLORADO 





travel inf 
0 Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
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People of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


‘Lafayette’s Reward’ From U.S. 
...A Master Budget Drafter 


William C. Bullitt 


Alertness, charm and wealth form 
the equipment of our Ambassador 
to France 


A little over a month ago, on March 4, 
when President Roosevelt invited to 
Washington’s St. John’s Church members 
of his family and Cabinet and close friends 
to mark with him the seventh anniver- 
sary of his inauguration, a well-dressed, 
boyish-looking man, with a cordial grin 
on his round face, pranced up the steps 
to the portico, and was not recognized by 
the news photographers. A minute later 
somebody shouted, “Hello, Ambasador!” 
and William Christian Bullitt had to re- 
trace his steps for the newsreel cameras. 

When the United States Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
France, having flown to Europe via the 
Yankee Clipper, resumes his duties in 
Paris during the next few days, it is cer- 
tain that he will be recognized—by almost 
everybody in the French capital. 

“Bill” Bullitt’s fur collar and bald head 
are well known and loved in Paris. His 
efficiency and friendship for France are 
considered “Lafayette’s reward.” During 
his service in Paris, which began in Au- 
gust, 1936, he has been called an “unoffi- 
cial member” of the Blum and Daladier 
cabinets. One of the chief reasons for his 
success is that his charm, his mannered, 
cultivated way of doing things, his amus- 
ing conversation, his quick intellect and 
his fondness for good living are almost 
more French than American. 

A disillusioned leftist after his brief am- 
bassadorship in Moscow, Mr. Bullitt has, 
like most American envoys in Paris, fallen 
in love with France. Whether or not the 
accusations against the Ambassador in 
the German White Book are true, his feel- 
ing for the French people and his sharp 
anti-Fascism are quite evident. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bullitt see eye to eye 
on matters international. 

Ambassador Bullitt was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1891, choking on a gold spoon. 
Pennsylvania’s “black diamonds”, the 
source of the Bullitt family fortune, pro- 
vided the golden spoon, later the best of 
educations (Yale, Harvard Law School) , 
and still later an open door in all the 
capitals of Europe. 

In 1915 “Bill” Bullitt began his career 
as a newspaperman. Two years later he 
became a clerk in the State Department. 
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By the time the World War had ended 
he was in Paris as an assistant to Presi- 
dent Wilson at the peace conference. His 
interest in the Soviet Union took form in 
1919, when he represented the United 
States on a special mission to Russia. For 
years he fought for the recognition of 
Russia, finally winning in 1933, when he 
was appointed the first envoy of the 
United States to the Soviet Union. 


—Wide World 


DANIEL W. BELL 


Daniel W. Bell 


Illinois farm boy, urbane and al 
lergic to politics, whose forte is 
arithmetic in the billions 


It isn’t often that any man in govern 
ment service comes to be considered in- 
dispensable. It is even less often that the 
“indispensable” man continues to gel 
recognition, particularly when he doesn‘ 
agree with the boss. 

One of these rare exceptions to the 
rule is Daniel W. Bell, recently appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasury—one of 
the high-ranking posts of this Gover 
ment. In that position, Dan Bell, with % 
years of Treasury service behind him be 
fore he reaches 50, still insists upon re 
taining his Civil Service status. 

It is Dan Bell who has, until this yeat, 
prepared President Roosevelt’s budgets, 
while disagreeing with the spending po: 
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icies that they reflect. Yet Mr. Roosevelt 
is his close friend. It is the same quiet and 
always pleasant Dan Bell who has ar- 
ranged the financing to cover the debts to 
which he objects. In fact, it is Mr. Bell 
who keeps in intimate touch with nearly 
all phases of that sprawling and powerful 
agency known as the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

So dependable and efficient is he that, 
in many circles, it is believed he would 
become the Treasury’s first permanent fis- 
cal assistant secretary under President 
Roosevelt’s latest government reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

Under this new office would be grouped 
all the Treasury’s major financial activi- 
ties. Into the division would go the pres- 
ent public debt, accounts and deposits 
and treasurer’s bureaus and “the financ- 
ing functions of the Under Secretary”, ac- 
cording to the program announced by the 
President last week. 


Without Political Backing 


Dan Bell entered government service as 
a Treasury Department clerk. In a non- 
career service, without political backing, 
he has worked his way to one of the high- 
est posts, other than a Cabinet position, 
that the Government offers. 

Reared on a farm in Pike County, IIl., 
the young Bell found more satisfaction in 
arithmetic than in cultivating tue soil. 
Instead of following in the footsteps of his 
companions, he turned to bookkeeping 
and stenography. After only two years of 
high school and seven months of business 
college, he found himself, at the age of 20, 
on his way to Washington to take up his 
Civil Service clerkship in the Treasury. 

Smiling, round-faced Dan Bell still re- 
tains the approachability and non-politi- 
cal viewpoint that have long been asso- 
ciated with his name. 

Whether at his desk or in relaxation— 
Mr. Bell is partial to golf and swimming— 
his attitude has always been one of friend- 


liness and simplicity. 
AW 
ro 


AMONG THE WORLD'S FIRST 


HALF DOZEN LIOC)TELS JZ r 


--. the BELLEVUE stands as 
a model of true hospitality 
combined with unsurpassed 
service and management 
at reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office : 55 WALL STREET - New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1940 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 
Gold Abroad or in Transit. . 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 


EE ree ee ae re ea eee ae 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies.............. 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Real Estate Loans and Securities.................. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .............. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.................... 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
ee 


Bank Premises 


Is dite bedndaneekscheudsadtonesateee bueeens 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ... $32,628,018.16 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio... 16,110,859.98 





Items in Transit with Branches.................... 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc....... 
PES & div hd er sderdden<s+ eee bae suet aieten 





Sie eh avilchdvdveddee ene canbe $77,500,000.00 
Cas cated weeded coke aw wa 52,500,000.00 
ROG UII 6 vo cc evcsaccusnss 16,234,235.17 

PE sia Rcd dshgeeerdesetass sb ebnaademene 


$1,145,377 ,321.71 


2,596,741.00 


729,182,696.27 
39,152,109.24 
125,841,379.65 
64,440,472.92 
538,035,167.15 
8,136,494.43 
11,796,117.57 
3,900,000.00 


8,000,000.00 
42,293,728.49 
470,394.81 
1,167,154.37 


$2,720,389,777.61 








$2,526,408 ,907.27 


16,517,158.18 
16,478,856.19 
4,012,020.38 


9,188,600.42 
1,550,000.00 


146,234,235.17 


$2,720,389,777.61 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of March 25, 1940. 


$65,231,031.93 of United States Government Obligations and $20,201,085.51 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $58,827,151.89 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 


other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 

















TO THE EXECUTIVE 


WHO HAS THE PROBLEM ~ 


OF LOANS TO EMPLOYES 


we an employe comes to you for a 
loan, you want to help him. For his 
own sake—and because a worker who’s wor- 
ried by bills can’t do his best work. Yet your 
company probably feels that it can’t attempt 
to finance the emergency needs of all your 
employes—that such a task should properly 
be undertaken by a lending organization. 


Where wage earners may borrow 


What service should this organization pro- 
vide? How should it operate? Answers to 
these questions have been given by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, an inpastial tnct-fed- 
ing organization. The recommendations of 
the Foundation are embodied in the legisla- 
tion of almost every state with a small loan 
law. Twenty-seven states have passed such 
legislation. In these states Household Fi- 
nance service provides an opportunity for 
the wage worker to borrow cash for emer- 
gencies on terms he can readily meet. 

At Household Finance responsible work- 
ers can borrow $20 to $300 on their character 
and earning ability—in a simple private 
transaction. No endorser or bankable collat- 
eral is needed. No wage assignment is taken. 

Borrowers repay their loans in monthly 
installments which average less than 8% of 
their monthly income. Thus they can get 
out of debt without sacrifice of living stand- 
ards. Below are some typical loan plans. 
Each borrower may choose the plan which 
best fits his needs and purse. 





AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
Including All Charges 


6 12 16 20 
mos. mos. mos. 
loan loan loan 


$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
9.08 4.87 


18.15 
27.23 


36.31 








9.75 
14.62 


19.50 
45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 
54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 


Above payments figured at 2':% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and ten other states. Due to local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


$ 7.66 
11.49 
15.32 





























Families learn money management 


Last year Household made over 800,000 
loans to families faced with emergency money 
problems. To these borrowers Household also 
gave help in money management and better 
buymanship, showed them how to get more 
out of limited incomes. Household’s book- 
lets developed for this work are now used in 
hundreds of schools and colleges. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about 
this service for your employes? The coupon 
will bring further information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 

Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
** Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 279 branches in 182 cities 

Se ee SBS SSS SSS SS SS SSS Se eee eee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-D 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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Congressmen Hear a ‘Grunt Box’ 
... Lobbying by Grandmothers 


On and off Pennsylvania Avenue: 

Congressional Capers, an_ entertain- 
ment put on by members of Congress 
after destroying a few tons of beefsteak 
with newsmen at the National Press Club 
... Headliners Barkley and Chandler sing- 
ing a duet version of “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” . . . Representative Kleberg, from 
the wide open spaces of Texas, knocking 
off a tune from a contraption called a “cow- 
camp grunt box.” ... Dr. Merriwell Lipp- 
mann Krock, otherwise known as Repre- 
sentative Vorys of Ohio, lecturing on “Be- 
hind and Beyond the Peace.” . . . Rep- 
resentative Gore of Tennessee twanging 
a few mean hill-billy ditties out of an old 
fiddle . . . Monologues by Senator Lee of 
Oklahoma, Representative Patrick of Ala- 
bama, Representative Lanham of Texas, 
Senator Connally of Texas and Representa- 
tive Huston of Kansas ... A final chorus 
number with House Republican Leader 
Martin and Senate Democratic Leader 
Barkley leading the vocal harmony. 

* * + 

Seventy gray-haired members of the Na- 
tional Grandmothers’ Club lobbying in 
Washington to persuade Congress to set 
aside a national “Grandmothers’ Day.” .. . 
Talking the situation over with Grand- 
father and Vice President John N. Garner 
at the Capitol . . . Leaving an honorary 
membership pin at the White House for 
Grandmother Eleanor Roosevelt . . . Point- 
ing out that her pin carries nine bars for 
that number of Roosevelt grandchildren. 

* * * 

Reports that a snake-bite cocktail would 
figure prominently on the menu for a ban- 
quet which the U.S. Patent Office was 
planning to give this week commemorat- 
ing the 150th anniversary of the date upon 
which George Washington signed the first 
national patent legislation . . . Recipe for 
same being a snake-bite neutralizer patent- 
ed by one Joshua T. Smith in 1888 ... 
Contents: one quart alcohol, 2 ounces gall 
of the earth, 1 ounce rattlesnake weed, one- 
fourth ounce alum and 32 drops of iodine 
. . . Recollection stimulated by this con- 
coction that Abraham Lincoln once said, 
“the patent system added the fuel of in- 
terest to the fire of genius.” 

+ * * 

Scene in Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse Jones’ office when a reporter asks 
him how much of the original $10,000,000 
loaned to Finland has been spent: Mr. 
Jones confesses he doesn’t know and dis- 
patches an assistant to find out. The assist- 
ant returns later and says $6,600,000 has 
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been spent. The press conference goes on 
and then is interrupted again when the as- 
sistant breaks in with the announcement, 
“The up-to-the-minute figure, Mr. Jones, 
is $7,000,000.” Whereupon, Mr. Jones 
leans back and remarks, “Stick around, 
boys. By the time this conference is over, 
the whole $10,000,000 will be gone.” 
* * * 

Announcement that the Queen of the 
Cherry Blossom Festival in Washington 
this year bears the floral name, Rose Col- 
liflower . . . Frank T. Gartside, Capital 


—Wide World 
VICE PRESIDENT and GRANDMOTHERS 
“Well, well, well’ 


parks official, remarking that “Our blos- 
soms are like prima donnas,” when pressed 
for the date when the famed Japanese 
cherry trees would bloom finally 
breaking down with the forecast that they 
would blossom this week-end . . . Recol- 
lection that the first batch of cherry trees, 
sent in 1909 by the City of Tokyo “as a 
token of the good will and high esteem 
held by the people of Japan for the people 
of the United States,” was condemned by 
the Department of Agriculture for bearing 
insect pests and fungus diseases. 
” * ” 


Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, treating Capital 
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Life in the Capital 





sportsmen to a meal of fresh mountain 
lion . . . Hearing the verdict of the ma- 
jority that the dish tasted like rabbit .. . 
Said proceedings being followed a day 
later by President Roosevelt’s announce- 
ment that the Bureau is to be reorganized 
into a new Wildlife Service, with no men- 


ment, “Well, I may have to insert a want | 
ad in a newspaper, reading: ‘Position | 
wanted; shorn, worn, overworked, tired | 
old man who has received more brickbats 
than any other man in public life.’ ” 
Chinese Ambassador Dr. Hu Shih taking 


furious notes of an off-the-record lecture 


tion of banqueting activities. 
* * * 


on Far Eastern affairs by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, former British cabinet officer . . . | 
Reports of a termite blitzkrieg in the base- | 
ment of the stately British embassy on | 
Massachusetts Avenue. 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes answer- 
ing a press conference question as to his 
plans after Jan. 20, 1941, with the state- 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


HASTE SAVES WASTE 
—When Perishables are 
Shipped Via ERIE 
@ A four-letter word meaning 
“perishables?” On the Erie, 


it’s R-U-S-H. Every refriger- 
ator car is a rush car over the 





Statement of Condition, March 26, 1940 


famous “Route of the Perish- 
ables”. From start to finish 





every act is a rush performance 


as Erie races time to market. 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks mane Geass 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 
Banking House 
Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


Here, haste saves waste. Car- 
loads of health arrive faster— 
and fresher—by Erie. Ask 


Western growers. Today, Erie 


592,784,544.00 
60,429,462.39 
144,360,946.55 
2,400,000.00 
357,576.46 
3,459,898.56 
12,525 ,000.00 
3,053,800.79 


$1,422,504,750.00 


carries more of their fruit and 
vegetables to Eastern seaboard 
markets thanany otherrailroad! 





Whatever you buy or sell, 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits 
Acceptances 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 
Reserve for Contingencies 

Income Collected but Not Earned. . 
Common Stock 
EE ane ere coccccccccoccccces 
Undivided Profits . 


Erie fast freight service can save 
you time and money. Call the 
Erie Agent and see the proof! 


ccccccccccccccccccc ccc cccc oh y301,971,930.12 
360,773.56 
5,996,402.62 
16,153 506.72 — 
246,531.86 _--~ FOR A SMOOTHER RIDE AT 
50,000,000.00 r LESS COST TRAVEL THE SCENIC ERIE 


You enjoy a smoother ride between 
30,000 ,000.00 New York and Chicago when you 
; 17,775,605.12 travel over Erie’s carefully-tended 
$1,422,504,750.00 


eeeeeeeeees 





eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese 


tracks. Air-conditioned equipment. 
Excellent meals. Lowest fares. 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $138,209,882.23 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ROUTE OF THE PERISHABLES 
















AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA with 


We WYTE encuist sincine star 
* 


LENI BOUVIER and 
EUGENE VAN GRONA vancinc 
. 


GALI GALI WITH NEW MAGIC 
* 
MORRIS KING AND HIS RHUMBA 


CONGA MUSIC 


Dinner from $2.50. Supper cover 
Weekdays $1, Saturday $2. No cover 
for dinner guests except Sat., then $1. 


COCKTAILS served . bg? North 
Lounge from 4 P.M. to 2 


+ RAINBOW 
Tl FOU 


ROCKEFELL 

















































“HOME, JAMES” 


Hotel Cleveland is one minute from 
your train—no taxi fare, no time 
wasted, no weather to face. And 
here you’re in Cleveland’s most 
modern, most preferred hotel, and 
you're at the heart of Cleveland— 
next door to everyone and every- 
thing you'll want to see. Small 
wonder that to thousands of travel- 
wise men and women, home in 
Cleveland is 


HOTEL), 











CLEVE 
\teveland 



































Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Estimating the Unemployed 

Sir:—The estimates of the total number 
of the unemployed by Dorothy Thompson 
and Arthur Krock are far too low. These 
estimates are based on the assumption that 
the percentage of employables in our pop- 
ulation is no greater than in 1930. 

This assumption ignores the fact that, 
with the changing age composition of our 
population, a considerably larger percent- 
age is in the normally employed age groups 
(usually taken as 16 to 64) . It also ignores 
the long-continued trend toward an increas- 
ing percentage of women who seek em- 
ployment, and the well-known fact that, 
when the normal breadwinner in the family 
is unemployed, not only he, but other 
members of the family seek employment. 

I consider the estimate of nearly ten 
million unemployed by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board to represent the 
approximate number of people now un- 
employed whom industry would employ 
under conditions of great prosperity. 

Several millions are of doubtful em- 
ployability and would not be given jobs in 
industry except in times of labor short- 
age, but there are many million more un- 
employed people about whose employabil- 
ity there is no doubt than the three or 
four million Dorothy Thompson and Ar- 
thur Krock estimate to be now unemployed. 

Epwin E. Wirrte 
Chairman, Department of Economics, 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wis. 


* * * 


Alaska as a Refuge 

Sir:—Permit me to express admiration 
for the article in your magazine (March 
22), “Fortifying Our Arctic Outpost.” 

The present immigration laws prevent 
the admission of refugees, depriving 
Alaska of the type that would bring with 
them loyalty, experience and_ skill. 

Ever since 1924 I have been working 
to increase home production in Alaska. 
I have found the natives very skeptical 
about new enterprises, due to the uncer- 
tainty of profits, but, as soon as they 
saw some immigrants succeed, they, too, 
took up production. I feel certain that, 
as soon as a s%).": group of refugees, with 
special knowle g. and skill, are admitted 
to Alaska and prove successful, our own 
unemployed will flock to Alaska. 

Alaska has only 30,000 white inhabi- 
tants while the Scandinavian countries 
with less resources support more than 
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sixteen million. Admission of the right 
kind of immigrants to Alaska would save 
the U.S.A. billions, would increase em- 
ployment and revenue. 


Washington, D.C. A. 


* * * 


The Chain Store Blamed 

Sir:—In this week’s issue (March 29), 
I read: “Why Are Millions Jobless?” 
Is not the chain-store system the chief 
reason for unemployment? From my point 
of view, this sort of retailing is simply a 
system of marketing goods cheaply by 
sacrificing the human element. The sys- 
tem is efficient, the prices are low, the 
operators are many fine people, and the 
service is fine, but what a price to the 
human being? He is stifled torough a 
thousand avenues of operation. 


That system, too, chokes off oppor- 
tunity for the youth and jobs for the man 
over 40, compelling many to tum 
thoughts and hopes to Communism. 
New York, N.Y. F. W. W. 

* + ~ 
Forerunner of Hatch Act 
Sir:—In 1886, President Cleveland 


warned federal officials not to attempt 
the control of political movements in their 
localities, indulge in pernicious activity or 
display offensive partisanship. Several 
were suspended and some removed for 
dabbling in politics. 

How is it now? Senator Tom Connally 
fighting the Hatch Bill, and Cabinet off- 
cers encouraged—if not requested—to 
whoop it up for the party while the more 
perniciously active the small place-holder 
is in matters political, the more offensive 
his partisanship, the stronger his pull. 
Yoakum, Texas W. H. Porter 


* * * 


Another View of Subsidies 

Sir:—I have just received my _allot- 
ment. The United States News calls it 
a subsidy, which it certainly is not. Allot- 
ment, $106.97; wheat sales, $433.44; total 
amount received for 506 bushels of wheat, 
$540.41; cost of production, $576.84. To 
break even on that wheat, I should have 
$36.43 more. Why should the farmer be 
compelled to work for pauper wages? 
Brockton, Mont. Wiiu1am A. ALEXANDER 


* * * 


More of Swapping Horses 
Sir:—It has happened more than once 
that the rider of a frightened, floundering, 
unmanageable animal has been saved from 
drowning by the timely arrival in mid- 
stream of help on a strong-swimming, 
level-headed, bridle-wise horse. 
Harrison, Mich. ArtuHuR LONG 
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421 Chestnut Street 


Organized 1803 


ooo MERE, 20. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 





- tienianmaeiiaiiel 


March 30, 1940 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State, County and Municipal Secutities 
Other Securities 
Loans and discounts 
Bank Buildings , 
Accrued Interest Recsiveliie 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ‘ 
Surplus and Net Profits 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Dividend (Payable April 1, 1940) 
Reserved for Taxes and Interest 
Unearned Discount 
Acceptamces . . . «© 6 © © «© 0 © «@ 
Deposits . . 2. 2 2+ © © © © © © 


$310,256,581.36 
162,283,134.38 
18,550,677.15 
52,421,436.61 
76,743,266.03 
3,046,318.94 
2,379,056.16 
3,966,479.71 





$629,646,950.34 


$ 14,000,000.00 
28,862,884.97 
3,771,038.82 
875,000.00 
649,687.56 
219,389.32 
5,033,467.23 
576,235,482.44 


$629,646,950.34 





MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


32nd Street & Lancaster Avenue 


1416 Chestnut Street 
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Shock to Third-Termers . . . F.D.R. Expects 
Dewey Nomination .. . More Farm Loans 


Both the White House and State De- 
partment were surprised by the prop- 
aganda offensive directed by Ger- 
many’s Goebbels at American diplo- 
mats. Officials privately say that the 
propaganda was effectively timed and 
shows how that modern weapon can 
be used to catch diplomats off guard. 
xk * 
The President now joins with 
Postmaster General Farley in the 
view that New York’s Tom 
Dewey is the man the Democrats 
will have to beat in November. 
x kk 
Real reason why George Mathews is 
leaving the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is that he can earn two 
and one-half times as big a salary out- 
side the SEC as on the Commission. 
Mathews got along well with New 
Dealers Leon Henderson and Edward 
Eicher and did not disagree very wide- 
ly with most SEC policy. His chief 
complaint: that the New Deal is run 
too much by lawyers with legalisms 
and not enough by common sense. 
s = = 
Diplomats here say the Germans 
gave away their hand when they 
tried to describe Joe Kennedy, 
U.S. Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, as a war advocate. Kennedy 
was known as an appeaser, and 
after war started advised the Brit- 
ish Government that he was on 
the job to work for continued 
U.S. neutrality. 
ae + @ 
Little group of third-term planners 
here admit privately that they got a 
shock when the size of the Garner vote 
in Wisconsin and in scattered New 
York districts was reported. This 
group had confidently expected a 10- 
to-1, not a 3-to-1, Roosevelt victory. 
x kk 
Opponents of easier government 
credit for farmets really out- 
smarted themselves when they 
urged that the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration be taken away from 
Henry Wallace. This move forced 
Wallace to get behind a bill for 
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cheap and abundant loans to 
farmers as a means of keeping his 
hold on FCA. 
x *k * 
It was vehemence of public reaction to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission order barring public offering 
of television sets that caused the FCC 
chairman to demand time on the air 
to defend and report a modification 
of the Commission’s policy. This de- 
mand was unusual and forced broad- 
casting companies to clear the air of 
commercial programs to satisfy it. 
x * * 
No action is expected at this ses- 
sion of Congress on the Patman 
chain store tax proposal by those 
who are closest to the problem. 
The fact is that more than ninety 
witnesses have asked to testify, 
which would prolong hearings on 
the measure beyond the expected 
adjournment date of Congress. 
xk kk 
Reports reach Washington that Sena- 
tor Vandenberg is quietly getting the 
support of Kenneth Wherry, Nebraska 
State Republican Committee chair- 
man, for the presidential nomination. 
A recent rift between Wherry and 
Thomas E. Dewey preceded the 
Wherry-Vandenberg alliance. 
xk kk 
British representatives in Wash- 
ington discount “appeasement” 
rumors drifting from the Far 
East. They hint at greater co- 
operation with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in sending military sup- 
plies over the Burma route. Aim 
of British policy, they assert, is 
to persuade other countries to 
share responsibility of keeping 
China free from Russian or Jap- 
anese domination. 
xk kk 
Colleagues of David J. Saposs, chief 
economist of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, say they are amused at 
Congressional charges that he has 
dangerous radical leanings. In private 
discussions at Labor Board headquar- 
ters, they say, Mr. Saposs is often on 
























the conservative side of the argument, 
Closest friend of the chief economist 
on the Board is William M. Leiserson, 
currently the dissenting member. 
x * * 
Republicans of the solidly Demo- 
cratic South are demonstrating 
unusual caution this year in com- 
mitting their national convention 
delegates to any of the G.O.P. 
presidential aspirants. Scenting a 
chance for party victory in No- 
vember, most of the Republican 
organizations in the South are 
awaiting further developments 
before pledging their votes. 
x kk 
Efforts to adjust differences between 
the House and Senate in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill, starting this week, promise to 
progress slowly until the House acts 
on the relief bill, for increased farm 
benefits are linked with “adequate” 
work-relief appropriations. 
a a a 7 
President Roosevelt told a Sen- 
ator that he hopes Jim Farley 
won’t kick up too much of a row 
in the party, but repeated the ob- 
servation that a Catholic, as a 
practical matter, couldn’t be 
elected President today but might 
30 or 40 years from now. 
x kk 
Insiders expect Herbert Hoover to 
exert considerable influence upon the 
choice of a Republican nominee and 
drafting of a platform when the party 
meets in Philadelphia. The former 
President has been far from idle, po- 
litically, in recent months and is still 
a force in party councils. 
xk kk 
Florida vacations of a number of 
high-ranking federal officials dur- 
ing uncertain April weather in 
Washington emphasize Congres- 
sional demands for an inquiry 
into how many found “official 
business” in southern climes this 
winter. But an inquiry is un- 
likely; those recently in Florida 
have been on vacation leave. 
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—- are walking into Chrysler 
showrooms everywhere . . . and 
getting a pleasant surprise. Those 
Beautiful Chryslers cost less than 
you'd think. 


Visit your Chrysler dealer and 
take a look at a Chrysler Royal. 
No matter what car you're driving, 
no matter how long you’ve owned 
that make, try something new. A 
drive in the Beautiful Chrysler 
takes you into another world! 


There are 122% inches of wheel- 
base under that commanding 


CHRYSLER ROYAL SEDAN. 


beauty. No wonder it rides like a 
cradle... hugs the road as if it were 
grooved down... gives you plenty 
of room to stretch out and relax 
instead of just a place to sit! 


When you feel that terrific surge 
of power, you'll know exactly what 
we mean by High-Torque engines! 
But don’t worry, this up-to-the- 
minute, 108 horsepower, high-com- 
pression power plant uses less fuel 
than many an engine with twenty 
less horsepower! 


All through the car, you find good 








Big, deep seats... 51 inches wide for real room 
to relax. Loads of leg room and head room too. 
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new things that not only add to 
pleasure but cut the cost. Super- 
finish ... that finishes parts to a 
smoothness as fine as a millionth of 
an inch. Tin coated pistons... to 
guard against — and wear. 
Aero-type shock absorbers to 
muffle shocks and strain. 


See your Chrysler dealer today... 
and join the swing to luxury at 
low cost! 





*Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, 
Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P.M.,E. S.T. 
*Deliveredin Detroit, Federal taxincluded.Trans- 
portation, State and Local taxes, if any, extra. 
Dual Horns and Cigar Lighter additional. 












Easy-Entry doors...no cut- 
away over the rear fender to 
catch and soil your clothing. 





Perfectly enormous luggage space . . . concealed 
in the smart new flowing lines of the rear end. 


BE MODERN-BUY CHRYSLER?! 
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AMERICAN FLAG “SANTA” SHIPS 
“Santa” ships built especially for tropical 
cruising: every room outside with private 
bath ; dining rooms on promenade decks 
with casement windows and roll bacr 
domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 


* 

12 DAYS visiting BERMUDA, CURACAO, 
LA GUAIRA, PUERTO CABELLO, BERMUDA. 
Optional shore excursions at Hamilton 
and St. George's, Bermuda; Curacao and 
Venezuela, including 2 day, 160 mile 
auto trip through the Venezuelan Andes, 
visiting Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


* 
31 and 38 day all-expense cruises to 
PERU and CHILE 
visiting en route Panama, Colombia, 
Ecuador and Havana, and cruise-tours 


"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
* 


See your travel agent or Grace’ Line, Rocke- 
feller Center or 10 Hanover Sq...New Yark; 
Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D.C.; New 
Orleans ; Chicago ; SanFrancisco ; Los Angeles; 
Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Inc. 

Legend 

CARIBBEAN CRUISES 

SOUTH AMERICAN CRI 


Venezvela 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


Grace Line 
ships open on 
Spacious decks 


Cruise clothes courtesy 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 
New York 





